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VALVES, FITTINGS AND PIPING 
Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


for ever industry and every home 


rom ONE COMPLETE LINE C R A 


Here's a grand rule " i 
i i ting equipment, 
anything in piping, plumbing or heating 





An unequalled selection of VALVES AND FITTINGS 
is offered for your selection in the complete Crane line— 
for every power, process or general seryice need. Crane 
brass, iron, steel and alloy piping materials are recognized for 
durable and dependable performance. Crane Quality means 
long service life . . . less maintenance . . . low ultimate cost. 
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In PLUMBING FIXTURES, as with valves and fittings, the 
name CRANE is synonymous with finest quality—in beauty 
of design, durability and convenience features. Bathtubs 
and lavatories, toilets and urinals, kitchen sinks and 
laundry tubs... all are available in a wide choice 
of styles, materials and prices. Many of these 
fixtures are available in eight attractive 
colours as well as white. 
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In HEATING, too, you can depend on Crane to meet 
the specific need—a hot water or steam boiler of the right 
type and capacity—hot water heaters—standard or 
concealed radiators, or radiant baseboard panels. 
Whether it be for home or apartment, for school, 
church or store, there is a Crane installation 
to assure dependable heating service, 


Descriptive literature on any phase 


of Crane Service gladly supplied. Ask any 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor or Crane LIMITED 
Branch—or write direct to Crane Limited, 


1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal, 7 CANADIAN FACTORIES ® 26 CANADIAN BRANCHES 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


I feel this page has become a newsletter dealing with the Executive 
program. However, as President, I am very happy with the work of the various 
committees. 


For instance, the Postgrad Committee has put out this special Teacher 
edition, and I hope that other groups, such as ‘Accountants and Chemists, will 
submit articles in the future so that other special editions can be published. 


The Seminar Committees are now well on the way with their seminars, 
with a total of four to be given this year. 


The Constitution Committee has presented a fine Constitution to the 
Executive who are now in the process of reviewing each article of this document. 


The Student Loan Committee, composed of two Faculty members, and 
three Alumni Members, has presented their by-laws and application form to the 
Executive, and the Student Loan Fund will be in operation next fall. 


The most active committee of all has been the Social Committee which 
has set up a number of committees within their framework, This was necessi- 
tated because of the many activities. 


The Social Committee to date has planned and carried out a reception 
for the Fall Graduating Class, a reception for the Executive of the 1957 
Graduating Class, a tour of the college and reception for all graduates in the 
Montreal area, and planned a Spring Ball which we all have hopes will be the 
Alumni’s outstanding event to date. 


As President, I want to thank the many people who have offered their 
services to the Alumni Executive, and I want to point out also that this present 


Executive owes much of its success to last year’s Executive who sowed the seeds 
for many activities that we are now putting into operation. 


Hf. Gordon MeGarane 
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LEARN 
TO BE A LEADER 
THROUGH 
R.O.T.P. 


Young Canadians, graduating from High School this year, have a 
wonderful opportunity to go on to exciting careers in the Navy, 
Army or Air Force. Through the Regular Officer Training Plan 
(ROTP) qualified applicants can obtain a college education, 
military training, and ultimately the Queen’s Commission . . . all 
under the sponsorship of the Department of National Defence. 


On acceptance, applicants become Officer Cadets and attend 
one of the three Services Colleges... Royal Military College, 
Royal Roads, Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean...or a 
designated Canadian University. During the summer they train 
with their chosen Service. 


Officer Cadets receive ROTP rates of pay throughout their 
training. At the Services Colleges, quarters, food and all necessary 
equipment are provided. Cadets at Universities receive allow- 
ances for food and lodging, tuition, books and instruments. 


For full information write to: 


Regular Officer Training Plan Selection Board, 
National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa, or: — 
Registrar, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., or 
Registrar, Royal Roads, Victoria, B.C., or 
Registrar, Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, 
Saint-Jean, P.Q., or 
The nearest Navy, Army or Air Force 
Recrniting Station 





To be eligible: applicants must 
have Senior Matriculation or 
equivalent. In addition, a limited 
number of Junior Matriculants 
will be accepted at Collége Mili- 
taire Royal de Saint-Jean for a 
special preparatory year to bring 
them to Senior Matriculation 
standard. Age limits for Collége 
Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean are 
16 to 20, for all others 16 to 21 
on Ist January of year of en- 
trance. Applicants must be single. 
physically fit and able to meet 
officer selection standards. 


EDITORIAL 


A MOTIVE ALL LOCO 


It is a rare moment indeed when, upon perusing the daily newspaper, 
one fails to find some article, news story or editorial comment pertaining to 
the lamentable fact that the West is currently producing less engineers, nuclear 
physicists and analytical chemists than is the Soviet Union. Fortunately, these 
articles do not stop at a mere reporting of the statistical data involved. They 
oftentimes inform the reader of remedial action taken to partially remedy this 
abhorent state of affairs. For example, industry is loaning to secondary schools 
its top-flight technicians on a part-time basis to fill the vacuum created by the 
math and science teacher shortage. This will, it is fervently hoped, heighten 
the interest of the student for a career in the technical profession .. . and so the 
breach will be lessened. (All rise, amidst cheers.) 


Where has our sense of logic gone? Motives for progress were once our 
most prized possessions. Has education, or rather the philosophy underlying 
its formulation, deteriorated to the extent that its ultimate goals are today 
dictated by the hourly results of history's most insane race for eternity? 


If we grant that the purpose of our high schools is, indeed, to mass pro- 
duce technicians to bolster our stockpile of scientific brainpower to match that 
of Russia, then it must follow that the aim of the elementary schools is to feed 
the upper grades with a constant source of this power. 


Are these the motives for which sincere and ardent teachers work? Has 
the doctrine of "Education for education’s sake’’ been forsaken so very soon? 
If they are and if it has, then let them come right out and blast the information 
from coast to coast, and then stand back and witness the most glorious meta- 
morphosis of them all: the miraculous transformation of the Teacher Shortage 
into the Teacher Crisis. 


A day worth waiting for indeed. 





THIS ISSUE’S COVER was sketched for the POSTGRAD by the 
Montreal Gazette’s political cartoonist, JOHN COLLINS, who is also 
a graduate of the college’s School of Art. 
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EASTER AT MAPPIN’S 


The Ldeatl Gift... 
a Mappin Watch 





Gents : Stainless Steel Strap Watch, Ladies: 10K white gold-filled wrist 
Automatic, Water Resistant, Non- watch, cord bracelet................ 44.50 
Magnetic and Shock protected with 


Sweep second hand................ 72.50 Our Easy Payment Plan Brings Mappin 
Quality within the reach of all. 





Both fitted with the famous 17 Jewel Mappin Winsley movement 


Mappin Plate & Hall Marked Silver 
For English China and Figurines 


FRENCH PERFUMES, ENGLISH LEATHER GOODS 





AGENTS FOR MAPPIN & WEBB, LONDON AND SHEFFIELD 
ST. CATHERINE at METCALFE 
UNIVERSITY 6-7431 
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by BOB HAYES 





HERE AND THERE .. . 


As a member of the Association of Alumni, every graduate is invited to 
drop into the new college building and have a look around. And don't forget 
to see the alumni office and say hello to our secretary, (Mrs.) Irma Klar. The 
grad office is one of the nicest in the building. And while you're at it — pick 
up your ticket for the Dinner-Dance on April 13th. 


Newly-weds ... Dr. Jean L'Heureux and Monique St. Germain; Rev. 
Patrick Judge and Fay Louise Kittell; Thomas O. Hecht, who was married in 
Vienna in March ... Sam Enhorn is studying medicine at Montpellier, France 


... Anne and Bill Lesage have moved to their new home in St. Laurent... 
Paul K. Sutherland named assistant supervisor of the cost department at the 
Steel Co. in Montreal... Nancy (Slayton) and Laurie Braithwaite moved to 
Queens, New York ... Chris and Heather McFarland expecting their third 
child in July ... A new arrival at the Shannons, Herb and Olive (Dinsdale), — 
Lynne, a sister to Hash ... A son to Gill and Bob Hayes... Tom Plunkett, 
town manager of Beaconsfield, proud of the new modern facilities at the town 
hall . . . Best wishes go to Bill Hamilton, Progressive Conservative M.P. for 
N.D.G., in the coming federal elections. 


We're anxious to hexzr from more graduates — so drop us a line c/o 
Postgrad Patter, Alumni Office, SGWC. And don't forget the dinner and dance 
at the Mount Royal Ho'el, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Henry F. Hall and Dean 
Robert C. Rae, on Saturday, April 13th at 7 p.m. Get those tickets early. 


Alumni Dinner Dance Announced 


Social Chairman Gerry Miller recently announced that a Dinner Dance 
will be held on Saturday, April 13, 1957 in the Ballroom of the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal Hotel. 


The Dance will be under the patronage of the Hon. Milton L. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, and Mrs. Gregg, and Mr. B. W. Roberts, Vice-President 
of the CPR and Chairman of the Board of Governors of Sir George. It will 
honour Dr. and Mrs. Hall and Dean and Mrs. Rae on their Epp emai as 
Principal and Dean of the College, respectively. 


The honoured guests at this affair will be Dr. and Mrs. Norris, Prof. and 
Mrs. D. B. Clarke and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon McFarlane. 


The price per couple is $10.00, with dress optional. There will be conti- 
nuous dancing until 1:30 am. to an Leone band cnd trio. The Dance 
will commence at 7.00. 


Tickets may be obiained from the Alumni Office, or from any member of 
the Alumni Executive. 
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E rom Newfoundland to British Columbia Canada’s industry is booming — 
and Canadian Ingersoll-Rand equipment is playing a vital role 
in its development. C-I-R is looking ahead — geared to take part in all the 
future prosperity and opportunity that our country holds for us. 
You, too, are part of our country’s future and preparing yourself to make the most 
of the wonderful opportunities that Canada offers. If your vision goes further than 
just a job and if you would like to have a hand in the development of Canada, 
you will find the association and the place you are looking for at C-I-R. We 
have been working for Canadian industrial development for more than 70 years. 


STATIONARY COMPRESSORS e CONDENSERS & STEAM JETS @ CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS & COMPRESSORS e PULP & PAPER MILL PRODUCTS 
PUMPS @ ROCK DRILLS & ACCESSORIES ¢ PORTABLE COMPRESSORS @ PNEUMATIC TOOLS @ MINE HOISTS e SLUSHING HOISTS 


Address a letter for details to:— 

The Personnel Manager, 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited, 

P.O. Box 610, Station ““B’’, Montreal, Quebec. ©-128 





BRANCHES 
ST. JOHN'S e MONCTON 
SHERBROOKE e MONTREAL 
TORONTO e KIRKLAND LAKE 
SUDBURY e TIMMINS @ WINNIPEG 
CALGARY e NELSON e VANCOUVER 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Address by Henry F. Hall on the occasion of his 
Installation as Principal 


May I, first of all, associate myself 
most heartily with the Chairman in 
welcoming each one of you here 
today. The presence of such a dis- 
tinguished company on this occasion 
is, of course, a matter of pride to me 
and to us all at this College, but I 
would like each one of you to realize 
that you are welcome for your own 
sake as well as for the causes, the 
organizations and the Associations 
which you represent. There are 
many whom I would like to welcome 
by name especially those who re- 
present the church, those who are 
members of the National Council of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada and re- 
presentatives of so many of our 
sister institutions of higher education 
and fellow members of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties. If I may be permitted to intro- 
duce a personal note, Mr. Chairman, 
I have an especially warm feeling 
toward those who represent the insti- 
tutions which I regard as my Almae 
Matres. 


Anyone in my position today 
would be phlegmatic, indeed, if he 
were not deeply moved. I would like 
to say, however, with sincerity, that 
I recognize that I happen to be only 
the focal point of this ceremony. This 
event is, of course, not primarily for 
me. If I were not here, someone else 
would be. I am on this occasion but 
a symbol. Institution, if they be 
good, worthy and democratic are not 
determined nor controlled by one 
person. Individuals come and go 
and the best contribution of the in- 
dividual is to so build that the move- 
ment, and the institution, may better 
serve. 


My mother, now gone many years, 
had a favourite quotations which be- 
came very familiar to her children. 
One of them was from Shakespeare 
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where he refers to” ... proud, man, 
Drest in a little brief authority.” I am 
sure that, if she were here today, she 
would be pleased and perhaps a 
little proud but, I am equally sure 
that her message to me would be 
that service to God and man is pri- 
mary and that these are but tempo- 
rary trappings and that I am, at best, 
“Drest in a little brief authority.” 


A Team 


Now, my colleagues tell me that I 
should attempt briefly to expound the 
philosophy of education which I con- 
ceive to be fundamental to this Insti- 
tution. This I am glad to do although 
it is a difficult task. One may so eas- 
ily be dry and platitudinous on the 
one hand or extreme, superficial and 
misunderstood on the other. It is also 
a fact that my particular theories are 
not necessarily the determining ones 
in directing the course of this institu- 
tion. We have a Board of Governors 
and a Faculty Council as well as ad- 
ministrative officers of our several 
divisions and units. 1 am a member 
of a team. I shall try to be a mode- 
rating, rather than a dominating, in- 
fluence. 


In accordance with its origin, its 
background and its basis of support, 
this College has as its aim “the de- 
velopment of persons.” Baldly and 
simply stated, this is not different 
from the aim of all colleges and 
many other educational institutions. 
Incidentally, I do not conceive it as 
our role to be different, neither do 
we wish necessarily to be the same 
but rather, in a humble way, to play 
our peculiar part; for we believe that 
we do have a special role in the 
life of this city and country. 


In spite of our various theories re- 
garding the devlopmental process, 





(Continued on page 9) 
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Dean Hall... 


liberal education at the undergra- 
duate level has in practice come to 
be largely concerned with knowl- 
edge. A college song formely, and 
perhaps still, popular not far from 
here says “It's not for knowledge 
that we come to College." The point 
of the song is, of course, that it is 
taken for granted that it is for knowl- 
edge that we come to college. This, 
it seems to me, is a great assump- 
tion of modern education which, as it 
becomes more and more a matter of 
mass production, runs even greater 


dangers. We assume, do we not, 
that there is a high correlation 
between knowledge on the one hand 
and those attitudes, abilities, skills 
and habits of thought and action 
which we seek to develop on the 
other, Fortunately for us, there is pro- 
bably some correlation, because in- 
telligent human beings are seldom 
satisfied with verbalization, and 
when intelligence is linked with a 
youthful spirit, it is not satisfied with 
learning for its own sake and seeks 
to put it into action. 


We are all familiar with Pope's 
description of "The bookful block- 
head ignorantly read; with loads of 
learned lumber in his head.” Pro- 
fessional education and technical 
training have long recognized the 
inadequacy of the learning of words 
alone however great, and formulae 
and laws alone hoewver fundamen- 
tal and valid. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


The great problem of liberal edu- 
cation is, I believe, that of somehow 
putting the process through the men- 
tal equipment of the learner in such 
a way what it will become a part of 
him in a vital sense. How often ideas 
and facts become alive for us for the 
first time when we attempt to teach 
them. Is this not because, for the first 
time, this particular body of knowl- 
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edge is integrated with our general 
experience and background? This, 
then is the essential element of good 
teaching so difficult to attain and so 
often at its best slipping back into a 
substitution of words for vital ideas 
and bare facts for living concepts. 


So often students at all levels fail 
to grasp the great significance of the 
simple necessity for making ac- 
knowledge a part of themselves. 


This depends, after all, on such 
elementary practices as working out 
our own examples and comparing 
the new which we are learning with 
the old which we knew before. In 
other words, it depends on critical 
thinking rather than on memorizing 
which, of course, should not be de- 
preciated provided it is used in its 
place and not substituted for a higher 
function. 


Confucious said ‘The essence of 
knowledge is, having it, to apply it”, 
and a modern psychologist has writ- 
ten “Knowledge, like religion, must 
be experienced in order to be 
known.” 


All of us have, I fear, vested in- 
terests which we feel must be pre- 
served. To some of us, these are 
esoteric specialties; to others they 
are perhaps merely an emphasis or 
a point of view. I have been ac- 
cused of being a specialist in gene- 
ralization, and the accusation is pro- 
bably true. In this connection I have 
a favourite passage from John 
Locke's ‘On the Human Understand- 
ing” which, although slightly shock- 
ing to some, I shall risk quoting. 
“Would it not be an insufferable 
thing for a learned professor, and 
that which his scarlet would blush 
at, to have his authority of forty 
years standing, wrought out of hard- 
rock Greek and Latin, with no small 
expense of time and candle, and 
confirmed by general tradition and a 
reverend beard, in an instant over- 
turned by an upstart novelist? Can 
any one expect that he should be 
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Dean Hall... 


made to confess, that which he 
taught his scholars thirty years ago 
was all error and mistake, and that 
he sold them hard words and ignor- 
ance at a very dear rate?” 


” Cultural Plumbing ?” 


However, if the learning be vital, 
whatever the subject, we hope that 
the student will ‘Take from the altars 
of the past the fire and not the 
ashes.” In discussing this thorny pro- 
blem, someone, has said that all sub- 
jects may have a cultural applica- 
tion and value, and that he could 
imagine that under certain circum- 
stances plumbing might be more 
cultural thon Shakespeare. On the 
other hand, he ‘hastened to add that 
under ordinary circumstances, 
Shakespeare well taught is ~more 
cultural than plumbing well taught. 


So, you see, I am not an icono- 
clast. I do believe in the values of 
the traditional disciplines, but some- 
times I am a little discouraged when 
I see emphasis placed on the word 
rather than the spirit and on what 
Carlyle called “innumerable dead 
vocables” rather than living attitudes 
and abilities of people. 


As I grow older, I become more 
certain the most fundamental thing 
about education is the simple fact 
that each one of us is a unique per- 
sonality. In fact, I would go further 
and hold that this is an article of 
faith, for I believe that a precious 
aspect of the Christian concept of 
life is that each person is a child of 
God, unique and special. If this be 
tue, tremendous responsibility is im- 
plied for those who call themselves 
educators. We must classify, accept, 
rejects, promote, or even fail our 
students, although I do dislike the 
use of the word ‘fail’ as a transitive 
verb. However, there is an educa- 
tional disease which is apt to beset 
us all, particularly when our mem- 
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bers become large. Someone has 
called it “hardening of the catego- 
ries.” 


Spark of Divinity 


My friend Dr. Arthur Jewitt, who 
presides over the renowned ‘’Unive- 
sity of Bishop’s College in the heart 
of the Eastern Townships, still has, 
I feel sure, the time and the facili- 
ties to regard students as individuals, 
each with his own strength, weak- 
nesses, triumphs and problems. How- 
ever, when we are beset by thou- 
sands, who come and go, we have 
constantly to warn, ourselves of the 
danger of too ready classification. 
Iam always slightly disturbed when 
I hear a faculty member describe a 
student as a ‘D' student or even as 
an ‘A’ student. It is true that he may 
have a final grade of 'D’ or ‘A’ in 
most of his courses. This, however, 
is not his full measure as a person, 
any more than to say that he is 5’ 
8” in height or that he has an I.Q. of 
116. In certain circumstances any of 
these factors may have great im- 
portance, but human personality at 
its lowest estimate is extremely com- 
plex and at its highest has a spak 
of divinity before which we educa- 
tors must stand in humility. 


What practical means can we 
adopt to ensure at least some reco- 
gnition for the individual in these 
days of ever increasing numbers? 
Sometimes, when I look out upon a 
class of two or three hundred, I am 
overcome by the remark of the 
famous Dean Inge to the effect that 
“Attempting to educate people by 
talking to them is like trying to fill a 
roomful of narrow-necked bottles by 
throwing water over them.” 


One thing we have tried to do at 
this College is to maintain a counsel- 
ling service, staffed by trained and 
sympathetic people. The student 
counsellors are important in our staff 
organization. We have tried and still 
try, although sometimes the task 
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CANADA’S FIRST REAL MONEY 


In September, 1817, two months before Canada’s first bank — the Bank of Montreal — opened 
its doors for business, the directors of the Montreal Bank, as it was then known, made a decision 
that was to affect greatly the development of the young colony. They decided that one of the 
first acts of the new bank would be to issue its own currency in an attempt to bring about greater 
stability in the country’s financial affairs. 


Up to that time, the colony’s 500,000 inhabitans were dealing in a hodge-podge of foreign 
currencies, including denominations in Spanish, Portugese, French, British and American money, 
whose constantly changing values kept trade in a constant state of chaos. It is no wonder then 
that, whenever possible, the colonists preferred to conduct their trade by barter. 


Meanwhile, however, plates had to be obtained for the printing of the bills, and R. Dupuy, 
the B of M's first accountant, duly set out for Hartford, Conn., to collect them, together with a 
supply of suitable paper, from an engraver by the name of Reid. At the same time, the directors 
made arrangements to secure a rolling press and to have it installed in the bank's rented pre- 
mises on St. Paul Street, then the commercial centre of the city of 20,000 people. Thus was the 
stage set for the issuance of Canada's first real money. 


In a letter to a prominent citizen, written June 4th, 1868, Mr. Dupuy recalled some of the 
conditions stipulated by the directors in connection with the delivery of the bank plates to Montreal. 
"T remained in New York and Hartford,” he wrote, “until the Bank Notes and plates were ready 
and, according to strict instructions, took my departure for Canada by way of Lake Champlain, 
landed at Prescott, by way of Utica, to avoid all obstructions. I remained in that town,’ he conti- 
nued, “nearly two days for a conveyance to Montreal by stage, as steam-boats were not seen in 
those days.” 


Mr. Dupuy also made the observation in his letter that any number of young men were 
engaged in engraving bills when he had made his trip to Hartford, and it became evident to him 
that the opportunity for forgeries were great. It might have been this threat, coupled with the fact 
that the appearance of the first bills did not seem to satisfy the directors, that prompted the Bank 
to write to a Mr. Richardson, of London, England, asking him to procure a set of plates there, and 
to have a certain amount of bills struck off on the best bank paper with “Montreal Bank” as a 
water-mark, ‘'done as the water-mark of the Bank of England notes.’ The instructions contained 
the proviso that, ‘‘these must be shipped for Montreal by the first vessel next spring, together with 
a rolling press of the best construction.” 


While all this was going on, however, plans were already under way for the erection of a 
permanent building to house the new bank, and a facsimile of the first structure erected for a 
bank in Canada appeared on the first one-dollar bill. The location of this building, incidentally, 
was on the corner of St. James and St. Frangois Xavier Streets, the very site on which a new 
14-storey building adjoining the B of M's head office on Place d’'Armes will rise within the next 
few years. 


The issuance of bank bills did not, however, put an end entirely to the circulation of numerous 
foreign currencies in the colony. In fact, as late as 1841, the problem of bills in Canada was siill 
an acute one, and it was only brought under control by the passing of the Currency Act of that 
year. For one thing, many companies issued paper money or tokens to pay their workers, an 
example of this being the money issued, mainly in small denominations, to the workmen of the 
Champlain and St. Lawrence railway in 1836. 


The circulation of coins was also confusing and unrealistic for those engaged in trade during 
the first half of the last century. In the mid-1830's for example, there was a tremendous shortage 
of properly-authorized coins and the Bank of Montreal offered to help in the emergency by issuing 
its own tokens. The necessary authorization was granted by the Governor in Council, and it 
appears that the coins made were immediately successful, for an order-in-council, made later, 
stipulated in part, ‘provided always that the coins imported or manufactured aforesaid shall have 
the same penny and half-penny with those recently imported by the Bank of Montreal.’ 


It was at this time that the Bank issued what collectors have often referred to as one of 
Canada's most characteristic Canadian coins. Described as the "Papineau penny” it showed, 
on the obverse side, a Habitant farmer in the distinctive costume of the period — tuque, homespun 
overcoat with cowl, sash and moccasins. The Hon. Louis Joseph Papineau, who became intimately 
linked with the disturbances of Lower Canada at that time, is said to have affected that costume 
from time to time, thus giving rise to the name of the coin. On the reverse side, the coat of arms 
of both the City of Montreal and the Bank were engraved. 
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Why do successful men 
own life insurance? 


In any field, nearly all the top men 
own life insurance. They realize 

the importance of this best and most com- 
plete way of providing financial 
protection. They know life insurance is 
the only way of setting up an estate 
immediately for whenever it 

will be needed in the future. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, with more than 
85 years’ experience of personal 
needs, offers a wide range 
of policies to suit individual 
life insurance requirements. 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE . MONTREAL 


There’s a Sun Life representative in your community. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE STORY 


Canadians today use $1 in every $5 saved to purchase life insuance and rank highest among 
all people in the world in the ratio of life insurance owned to national income. Life insurance has 
become an essential public service representing by far the bulk of most Canadians’ estates. It has 
become one of Canada’s principal exports. It has also become one of the most important Cana- 
dian sources of capital funds, for life companies invest some $600 million a year, thereby in- 
creasing Canadian participation in the economic development of our country. 


That is the achievement of modern life insurance in Canada — an oak tree that grew from 
a very strange acorn indeed. 


The first recorded life insurance policy was issued in England in 1583 as a sort of wager. 
It offered odds of 100 to 8 that the man insured (who did not know he was being insured) would 
not live one year. The man died within 365 days but he did live 12 lunar months which prompted 
the contracting party to take the case to court when pressed for payment. They were forced to 
pay up. 

Laws were passed forbidding life insurance as a pure speculation. But about 100 years after 
this first policy, life insurance contracts began to be worked out on a scientific basis using vital 
statistics. Guilds were formed to provide life insurance protection for their members and these 
developed into the first full-fledged life companies founded in Great Britain 250 years ago. These 
early companies are still in operation. 


The first life insurance contracts in the United States were issued by the Presbyterian Synod 
of Philadelphia in 1759 for the aid of distressed Ministers’ families. This Fund is also still active 
today. The first regular life company in the United States was founded in 1843 and, in Canada, in 
1847. 


From the beginning the Canadian companies set their sights high. They had to do so if they 
were to meet the already large and growing competition ion American and British companies 
even for the small Canadian business. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was, in particular, known as the "‘little 
company with the big ambition’’. Founded in Montreal in 1865 it had, within 20 years, expanded 
not only across Canada, but had opened offices outside the country. By the turn of the century 
it was well established in countries around the world and was expanding with a speed that was 
soon to make it one of the world's foremost life insurance companies. For several decades the Sun 
Life has been Canada's largest life company and today it is among the 10 largest life companies 
on this continent. 


In order to offer insurance at least competitive with that of other companies, the Sun Life 
pioneered new benefits for its policyholders from the beginning. In 1880 the company became 
the first in the world to issue insurance which made no restriction on policyholders’ travel and 
occupation. It was the first in North America both to write an automatic nonforfeiture clause into 
its policies and to develop the lien arrangement for the insurance of sub-standard lives. In Canada 
it was the first company to offer group insurance. 


The Sun Life continues to write history in the life insurance business. Last year it passed two 
financial milestones, attaining $7 billion insurance in force and exceeding $2 billion in total assets. 
The company also sold more new life insurance during the year than any Canadian company had 
sold before in one year, breaking its own record set in 1955. 


Growing with Canada, the Sun Life, as indeed the whole Canadian life insurance industry, is 
proud of the important part it is continuing to play in the economic well-being and security of this 
country. 








Canada First Real Money ages (Continuation from page 13) 


With the passing of the Currency Act in 1841, the use of tokens by private institutions was 
abolished, but the Bank of Montreal was given authority to issue its own copper coinage. The 
B of M coins distributed after the passing of the Act might rightly be considered to be Canada’s 
first real copper coinage. 


The bank continued to issue its own bills for a century after the passing of the Currency Act. 
Various designs for the bills were effected over the years with the portraits of the President and 
General Manager being used in most issues. The signature of both officials also appeared on the 
face of the notes. 


When it went into operation in 1935, the Bank of Canada took over the issuing of bills for 
the Dominion Government. Thus began a gradual curtailment of the note-issuing privileges of the 
chartered banks. On and after January Ist, 1945, the chartered banks were not allowed to issue 
their own notes, and, five years later, all notes of the banks then in circulation were taken over by 
the Bank of Canada. Today, nothing remains in circulation of the B of M notes that could trace 
their history back to the day in 1817 when the nine Montreal merchants who founded Canada's 
First Bank set up arrangements for the printing of Canada’s first real money. 
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tiSOCA-COLA"” AND #COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, 





Cubans know 
you can trust its quality 


From Havana to Santiago—and in between or on 
beyond—you’ll find Coca-Cola an especial favorite 
of our Latin cousins in the Caribbean. And with 
good reason. You see, the Queen of the Antilles 
supplies great quantities of the goodness that goes 
into every bottle of Coke. Cubans know they can 
trust the quality of Coca-Cola. And so, of course, 
can you. 


COCA-COLA LTD, 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 
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IN HAITI, they say it is the only thing that will cause Damballah and his 
wife Aiza Oveddo, a pair of the chief deities of the Voodoo pantheon, to put 
in an appearance at a Voodoo session. Chinese barkers (in Hong Kong) have 
taken to selling it instead of tea, and Italion aristocrats offer it to their quests 
instead of champagne. Graceful gondolas carry it along the narrow canals of 
Venice, and sturdy, resigned burros tote it into the dusty Mexican hills. Bright 
red signs proclaim its worth in the shadow of the Matterhorn and beneath the 
blank unastonished eyes of the grat Spinx. It is enjoyed in Great Britain and 
throughout the great British Commonwealth of Nations, and is served amid the 
bustle of Parisian sidewalk cafes, within the earshot of the tinkling of Siamese 
temple bells and to the sound of the rushing surf that rings the Hawaiian 
Islands. : 


People in more than 100 of the free nations of the world are buying it as if 
it were the biggest glass of ambrosia in the world — it probably is. Actually, 
it is a soft drink ... best described as delicious and refreshing. Its name, of 
course, is COCA-COLA. 


This peaceful near-conquest of the world is one of the remarkable pheno- 
mena of the age. It has put itself (in the phrase of one with a literary bent) 
“within an arm's length of desire.’ And where there is no desire, the desire is 
created. Its advertising which decorates the world from Yellowknife to the 
Cape of Good Hope has created more new appetites and thirsts in more people 
then an army of girls bearing jugs of wine. It has brought refrigeration to 
sweltering one-ox towns without plumbing, and it has transformed men one 
generation removed from jungle barters to skillful salesmen with an irresistible 
approach. Its makers suspect it is the biggest thing since oil was provided to 
light the lamps of China and celluloid fables to feed the dreams of the world. 


How did this all come about? Well it is a long story, a story of men with 
vision and the perseverance to make that vision a reality. And Canada, in 
particular Montreal, played an important role in the decision to take Coca- 
Cola beyond the confines of continental America. In the early 1920's it was 
noted that the per capita sales of Coca-Cola in the Canadian city of Montreal 
were larger than in St. Louis, in the deep south. Thanks to Montreal, it was 
then and there decided that Coca-Cola was destined to spread beyond Canada 
and. the U.S.A. across the world. ‘ 
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FRANKI CANADA LIMITED 





Soil Investigations 
Piling 
Underpinning 


187 GRAHAM BLYD. 
REGENT 8-9423 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO — VANCOUVER 














& G. M, Cape and Company 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION 









CONSTRUCTORS 
—=Or— 
MONUMENTAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. © TORONTO, ONT. @ HALIFAX, N.S. 
4898 WESTERN AVE., MONTREAL, QUE. 
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What Is the Status of the Teaching 
Profession Today? 


W. W. McCutcheon, Ed. D., Director, Faculty of Education, 
Brandon College, Brandon, Manitoba. 


Dr. McCutcheon is a graduate of S.G.W.C. (BSc. 43; B.A. 44) and received his doctorate 


from Cornell University. He completed a further year of postdoctoral work at the University of 


London Institute of Education on an Imperial Relations Trust Fellowship 


The present status of the Canadian 
teaching profession is worth our con- 
sideration, especially in view of an 
increasing awareness of the im- 
portance of the contribution that 
teachers make to the welfare of 
society. Within the last few months 
leaders in Canadian industry and 
finance have expressed rather force- 
fully the strategic role of the teacher 
in the development of our human re- 
sources. The president of Canada’s 
largest bank pointed out in January 
of this year that the failure of society 
to reward adequately our teachers, 
means that a basic aspect of the 
nation’s welfare is being threatened. 
A few months earlier when attend- 
ing a conference called to consider 
the implications of the growing need 
for professional personnel for 
Canada, the president of the largest 
pulp and paper company in this 
country pointed out that perhaps the 
most important aspect of professional 
manpower considerations was the 
supply of elementary and secondary 
school teachers. 


Academic Training Essential 


With such emphasis placed on the 
importance of teachers it would seem 
that every possible means should be 
used to attract people with the neces- 
sary qualifications into the teaching 
profession. Emergency employment 
of unqualified persons may be neces- 
sary during periods of extreme 
teacher shortage. However, no one 
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should be allowed to secure a certi- 
ficate without completing academic 
and professional training. There are 
those today who are advocating that 
persons be allowed to teach after 
having short courses of training. 
Why should untrained ‘teachers’ be 
permitted to instruct our greatest 
national resource—our young peo- 
ple? Other professions where there 
is a shortage of personnel, such as 
medicine and dentistry, for example, 
insist on pre-professional and pro- 
fessional training of a high order. 
Standards of entrance and of train- 
ing have varied far too often in 
attempting presumably to satisfy the 
demand for teachers. When the 
need for teachers increase there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to make ad- 
mission easier and to shorten the 
period of training required. It is dif 
ficult to rationalize such procedure 
with the protection of the public let 
alone the prestige of the teachers 
in mind. 

It is hard to imagine that capable 
young people when thinking of a 
vocation are going to look with 
favour on a@ profession that has fluc- 
tuating standards of training. In fact, 
the superior type of student may 
very well be discouraged from en- 
tering a profession in which the less 
capable may become a member 
after brief ond inadequate prepara- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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you'll enjoy 





shopping at Simpson’s 


Montreal's most beautiful department store ... where you'll find wide selec- 
tions of choice merchandise from all parts of the world...and where 
courteous service adds pleasure to your shopping with complete confidence 
in Simpson’s tradition of excellent values and guaranteed satisfaction. 


Store hours: 9 a.m. to 5.39 p.m. Monday to Saturday 





OPEN FRIDAY NIGHT UNTIL 4 





A THRIFTY FAMILY IS A HAPPY ONE 





CITY & DISTRICT 


SAVINGS BANK 
Safety Deposit Boxes at All Our Offices 


THERE 'S “A= BRANCH IN. YOUR VILCIUNETY. 
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The new Chemistry Laboratory 
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We offer you a challenge and a career because... 


It takes MEN to make miracles ! 


. where creative chemistry 


makes modern miracles 


MONSANTO 


oe) MONSANTO 


Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


Head Office and Plant: 425 ST. PATRICK STREET, VILLE LASALLE, QUE. 





OXYGEN @ ACETYLENE @® ARGON 
NITROGEN ® NITROUS OXIDE 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
CUTTING AND ALLIED PROCESSES 


Canadian LIQUID AIR Company 


LIMITED 


Branches, plants, warehouses and dealers in all principal centres of the country. 


| ____— 
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Facilities Needed 


Another factor to be considered 
is that while other professions have 
an established place on the univer- 
sity campus, many teachers-in-train- 
ing still receive their training in pro- 
vincial government institutions. Se 
condary school teachers are trained 
chiefly at the universities, but so far 
several provinces do not use uni- 
versity facilities for training elemen- 
tary school teachers—perhaps our 
most important teachers. In spite of 
the problems which might arise if all 
teachers were to be trained at col- 
leges and universities it is felt that 


the status of the profession in general 
would be improved. 


Further in the way of improving 
their professional status, teachers 
should participate in the selection of 
candidates for teaching. Admission 
of teacher training candidates has 
been kept a sort of government or 
Department of Education prerogative. 
It is difficult to feel that this proce- 
dure has done much to raise the 
status of teachers. 


It is felt that the status of the teach- 
ing profession could be improved in 
the various ways which have been 
mentioned in this article. If these 
changes were introduced, it is likely 
that the result would be that teachers 
would begin to receive prestige and 
recognition which is now accorded 
to members of other professions. 





The Fe 
Cababe 


BUSINESS ow 
PLEASURE ... | 


Across Canada 


Here’s how to turn a trip into a treat! Go 
the Canadian Pacific Scenic Dome way... see 
Canada close-up from the ‘‘Domes"’... relax 
in reserved, reclining coach seats, or mix with 
convivial people in the Mural Lounge. And, 
it's easy to include some ‘‘working time’’ too 
in the privacy of your roomette, bedroom or 
drawing room. For meals, your choice of the 
Skyline Coffee Shop or the more luxurious 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 
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Go by "Scenic Dome’’: 
The Canadian 
The Dominion 


Information and_ reservations 
from any Canadian Pacific 
office. 


Conation Qi... 


the only scenic dome route across Canada 








A sign to 
REMEMBER 





The ‘‘Cover-the-Earth”’ 
trade mark stands for 
to-day’s best buy in paint 


protection. 
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seems too great, to allow free and 
friendly contacts between students 
and administrative officers. Prima- 
rily, however, the maintenance of the 
focus of the educational process on 
the individual student must rest with 
the faculty members who are his 
teachers. Their skill in teaching is 
important, their knowledge of their 
subjects is, of course, basic to good 
work, but the kind of people they are 
and the sort of attitudes which they 
display cannot be outweighed by 
any otehr factor. 
Staff and Students 

In this connection, I would like to 
pay tribute to my associates on the 
staff and faculty. It is a fact that if all 
of them, full-time and part-time, were 
brought together in one place, they 
would nearly fill this hall in which 
we meet. In spite of our many pro- 
blems I am constantly reminded by 
day-to-day events of the loyalty, abi- 
lity and the fine spirit of friendly 
cooperation which surrounds me at 
every hand. The effectiveness of our 
various units and classes depends to 
such a degree on that of the staff, 
that their contribution cannot be 
overemphasized. I hope that those 
who are here will accept my appre- 
ciation which is offered in the deep- 
est sincerity. 

In all of this, I would not forget the 
educational influence of students on 
each other. Those who have been 
through a college experience gene- 
rally hold the relationship with other 
students among their most cherished 
and valuable experiences. The 
student body of our institution is 
heterogeneous and varied and we 
would not have it otherwise. Students 
from other countries make up a fair 
sprinkling of our student body, and 
their relationship and mutual in- 
fluence are not to be considered as 
unimportant in the total educational 
pattern. Only this week, to give one 
example, the Ukrainian students are 
bringing to the College a sample of 








(Continued on page 25) 
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their background and culture in 
several ways. However, the informal 
relationships are probably the most 
important in this area, and the ap- 
preciation and understanding of in- 
dividuals, one for the other and of 
groups of diverse backgrounds, is in 
my opinion one of the greatest con- 
tributions this College has made over 
the years. 

In his installation address as Presi- 
dent of Carleton College, Dr. Claude 
T. Bissell commented very ably on 
the “closeness to the community in 
its origins and its development” of 
Carleton College. I think that this 
has been a notable factor in this 
institution as well. As Dr. Bissell 
said, such a connection has dangers 
as well as advantages and that 
“Carleton has avoided the dangers 
and capitalized on the advantages.” 
I hope and believe that the same 
may truthfully be said of Sir George 
Williams. Steering the middle course, 
which sometimes may be a very 
narrow path, indeed, between the 
dangers and the advantages of this 
close community relationship, is a 
fundamental responsibility in the 
direction of such an institution which 
sometimes frightens me. Truly, any 
educational institution worthy of the 
name must preserve a basic inte- 
grity of purpose and of program. On 
the other hand, this institution, above 
all, cannot remain aloof from com- 
munity need and immediate commu- 
nity responsibility. 

In this connection, our Corpora- 
tion and Board of Governors are of 
the greatest value, and to them, indi- 
vidually and collectively, I wish to 
say how much we on the staff ap- 
preciate their devoted, wise and di- 
sinterested service. Their fees are 
none; their honours are few; their 
service is great. 

Education to me is coexistent with 
life. It is, in fact, a way of life — 
and life at its best must be centered 
around a spiritual dynamic. ‘’Wis- 





(Continued on page 32) 
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SODA BISCUITS 


“Always Fresh” 


DAVID & FRERE 


Ltée 


CL. 9-4631 


5200 HOCHELAGA MONTREAL 





WINSOR 
& 
NEWTON 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Phone MA. 3671 
MONTREAL 


THE 


HUGHES-OWENS 


COMPANY LIMITED 
1440 McGILL COLLEGE AVENUE 


ALSO 
Halifax - Ottawa - Toronto - Hamilton 
Winnipeg - Calgary Edmonton 
Vancouver 
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CRAIG, BALLANTYNE & CO. 


MEMBERS MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 





Head Office: Branch Office: 
Tel. MArquette 6266 Tel. UNiversity 6-6935 
215 St. James St. West 1197 Phillips Place 





BARNES INVESTIGATION BUREAU LTD. 
INVESTIGATIONS — (excepting divorce) 
EXPERIENCED GUARDS and WATCHMEN IN UNIFORM 
BONDED COURIER SERVICE 


MONTREAL, P.Q. TORONTO, ONT. 
1750 St. James West 130 Carlton Street 
Tel. Glenview 2871 Tel. WAlInut 4-1566 





2255 WESTHILL AVENUE @ DEXTER 3529 @ RES. ELWOOD 5681 





Ds) WOOUERAFT = 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Fine Woodwork, Bank and Store Fittings 











Tel. DU. 1-6276 


Air Conditioning and Ventilation by 


LONG-ABOUD ENGINEERING LIMITED 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS 


8785 Park Avenue 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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DINNER DANCE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13th, 1957 


Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel 


7:30 P.M. - 1:30 A.M. 


In honour of: 
Dr. and Mrs. H. F. HALL 
and 


DEAN and Mrs. RAE 


Patrons: 


Hon. Milton L. Gregg, Minister of Labour and Mrs. 'Gregg 
Mr. B. W. Roberts, Vice-President, C.P.R., 


Chairman of Board of Governors of Sir George Williams College 


$10.00 per couple 
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BENTLEY’S CYCLE & SPORTS LTD. 
FR. 1861 2081-87 BLEURY STREET 


AGENTS 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON, ARIEL, FRANCIS-BARNETT, 
AND ROYAL ENFIELD MOTOR CYCLES, LAMBRETTA SCOOTTERS 





ALSO 
c.c.M. — RALEIGH — AND NORMAN BICYCLES — 


ALSO 
TRICYCLES, WAGONS, ACCESSORIES. 




















CHALET LUCERNE LTD. 
BAR B-Q 


Prop. J. BOSSART - TEL. FI. 4513 





If Chicken is Your Concern see Chalet Lucerne 
1631 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST 











DALE & COMPANY, LIMITED 
INSURANCE 


710 VICTORIA SQUARE @ UN. 6-6563 e MONTREAL 




















Saving doesn’t cost — 





it pays 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


You can bank on the ‘‘Royal”’ 
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Who Can Help Johnny ? 


by 


R. S. MONTAGUE, (B.A. ’53) 


Johnny — the more reasonable 
part of Dennis — has been much 
discussed these days. The answer 
to the queries: Why can't Johnny 
read, write, do arithmetic, spell, is, as 
one educator has put it, “because 
he’s too damn lazy...” I'm inclined 
to believe this. But since, if I have a 
reader it will probably by Mr. or Mrs. 
Johnny, I shall direct my remarks to 
him — or her. 


If teachers are one group of people 
and parents another, I must express 
my thanks to the editor for giving me 
the opportunity to write from the 
teachers’s camp, as I am fed up with 
reading magazine articles from the 
parents’. 


If Johnny can't, there are two as- 
pects to consider: heredity and envi- 
ronment. The most accusing parent 
will not, I trust, blame any teacher 
or school for the former. We are then 


left to consider the latter — the en- 
vironment. 
Hitler, along with others, is re- 


ported to have said, "Give me a 
child until he is seven and he will be 
mine for the rest of his life.” If these 
are, in fact, the character-forming 
years, then the school can take little 
blame for Johnny's shortcomings. 


However, if you don't choose to 
accept this line of approach, believ- 
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ing instead that sometime when John 
is about six years old, someone other 
than the parent can transform him 
into a responsible being, who, then, 
is to perform the feat? 


Assuming that John sleeps ten 
hours a night, he is left with fourteen 
conscious hours. Of these, he spends 
five in school for approximately 200 
days out of a possible 365. This, 
brought to yearly hours, places him 
in school for close to 1000 hours out 
of a little over 5000 waking hours: 
Just under 20% of his school years 
spent in the classroom. 


If John is to get somewhere on his 
twenty percent training, we have 
very few choices remaining. Are you 
an extremely efficient person? Then 
you can probably manage to fill in 
the gap. Partially efficient? You can 
earn enough to hire professional 
parents and send him to boarding 
school and to summer camps. You 
are not able to manage either of 
these? Then you can hope that the 
eighty percent of the time spent out 
of school is being used wisely by 
Johnny, or that, in his later life, he 
will realize that he has wasted many 
trainable years, and will begin the 
tedious task of re-educating at the 
institution built for that very purpose: 
The College of the Second Chance. 
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Douglas B. Clarke inspects lockers in College. 





BELTONE HEARING GLASSES 


HIDES DEAFNESS AS NEVER BEFORE 
NO CORD... 






CP Guasaroed by > ‘ NO BUTTON... 
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WRITE OR PHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 


BELTONE CENTRE OF MONTREAL 


1251 GUY STREET 1010 ST. CATHERINE EAST 
Below St. Catherine ROOM 616 
Fitzroy 6359 R. K. TURNER, Distributor AVenue 8-1990 


HUGH RUSSEL & SONS LIMITED 


STEEL AND METAL PRODUCTS 


UNiversity 6-5761 80 Prince Street, Montreal 
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AUTOMATION AND TEACHING 


By 


Edger G. Knight, (B.A., ‘55) Westmount Junior High School, Que. 


To the weary — and many are 
weary of today’s speed, of Russian 
vetoes, of world tensions — rest is 
dhead. This exhausted world will 
soon be resting in the arms of me- 
chanical brains and electrical im- 
pulses. People’s home will become a 
paradise of magic eyes that will 
open doors, of television phones that 
will eliminate a great deal of tire- 
some verbal description, of dryers 
that will dry everything from hands 
to dishes, of air conditioners and fur- 
naces that will faithfully hum to the 
command of thermostat AAA, of 
super mops, dusters, vacuum clean- 
ers, et cetera that will clean under 
the guidance of buttons; and think 
of the kitchen — a wrong button 
could mean a burnt cake, liver ins- 
tead of steak, too much seasoning, 
— need I go on? Baby will be the 
terror of this era; imagine the confu- 
sion if a tantrum takes place near 
master control unit; but probably, 
machine will have anti-tantrum gim- 
minks such as shock spanking on 
the spot. Outside, automobiles will 
be conducted swiftly and safely 
across the land while the occupants 
enjoy a game of bridge; crewless 
planes will be guided from airport to 
airport with class A service pro- 


vided by a robot instead of a 
stewardess and trains will be 
whistled across the land at the touch 
of a button. Wonderful, new, auto- 
matic machines tended by only a 
handful of technicians will keep 
whole cities humming as some are 
today keeping whole factories hum- 
ming. Sir George Thomson, the 
Nobel Prize winning physicist, pre- 
dicts the next twenty years will see 
the complete elimination of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers from farms 
and factories, as machines take 
over every task except those that re- 
quire thinking and planning. This 
prediction should also show that the 
skilled, the professional, and the ex- 
ecutive groups will not have to work 
as hard nor as long. 

What does all this mean? Our 
world will be faced with unemploy- 
ment, shorter working hours, and 
early retirement schemes to ease 
competition for the dwindling num- 
ber of available jobs. Everyone will 
have more time for leisure than he 
has for work. ‘This means’, says 
Marcus Van Steen in an article in 
The Star Weekly, “that within our 
lifetime every civilized nation will be 
faced with the problem of how to 
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dom is the principal thing” but “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
Wisdom. My influence (small as 
it is) will be, I hope, in the direction 
of the maintenance of a concept of 
life which places God in its centre 


and service to God and to men its” 


dominant purpose. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, Before I sit 
down, I must say something, how- 
ever brief, about my predecessors. 
Di. Owen Stredder was Principal 
from 1926 to 1935. He died in 1941. 
The impetus and direction which he 
gave this institution place us forever 
in his debt. Although a young man, 


he was a leader and counsellor of 
great energy and vision. 


D. Kenneth Norris, my friend of 
many years, who now is our Princi- 
pal Emeritus, served this institution 
ably and faithfully for twenty-seven 
years. He was Principal from 1935 
to 1956. On previous occasions, I 
have had the pleasure of paying tri- 
bute to this great man, who, I am 
sorry to say, cannot be with us this 
afternoon. Any superlatives which 
I could use would be but a mild in- 
dication of my admiration and res- 
pect for his leadership and his ser- 
vice. In the short time which I have 
left to serve, my sincerest desire is 
that I may be worthy to follow in the 
footsteps of these greater men who 
have gone before me. 
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Is Teaching A Profession ? 


by ROBERT G. SMITH, B.A. '53 


Ormstown High School, Que. 


(Reprinted from The Teachers’ Magazine) 


Very often we hear the term ‘the 
teaching profession”. Perhaps we 
use it ourselves. There are numerous 
people in other recognized profes- 
sions such as medicine and law, as 
well as in the business world, who 
doubt our right to such a title! Are 
we being ungratefully pompous or 
are their doubts groundless? 


The first criterion of any profession 
usually is that its members follow a 
code of ethics. Needless to say, the 
code may be written or unwritten. 
The important point is that each 
member of the profession must un- 
derstand the code and practise it. 


Let me clarify a point or two with 
regard to the nature of such a code. 
I do not mean abstention from alco- 
holic beverages, or lack of profanity, 
or any other such rule of conduct. I 
refer to a set of written or unwritten 
tules by which a member of a pro- 
fession govern his conduct while he 
discharges his professional duties. 
Granted, there is an obvious rela 
tion between a man’s conduct social- 
ly and businesswise. 


The question arises: ‘Do we teach- 
ers have such a code?” Leading 
educators answer with an unquali- 
fied “yes’’. The public is not as cer- 
tain. Mr. and Mr. Canada are well 
aware of the existence of the Hippo- 
cratic Oath; they recognize the trust- 
worthiness of the clergyman; but are 
they aware of a similar set of values 
highly prized by teachers? Ob- 
viously, they are not. This leads us 
to one of three conclusions: an ethics 
code for teachers is non-existant; if a 
code exists, teachers don't follow it; 
there is a code, teachers follow it, 
but not enough publicity has been 
given it. 


The P.A.P.T. has published a code 
of ethics; hence, at least in theory, a 
code exists. Now, how many teach- 
ers are aware of it? Are student- 
teachers being informed of this code 
at Bishop's, Macdonald, and McGill? 
If they are not, and evidence might 
point to such a conclusion, why 
aren't they? Furthermore, why isn't 
this code (and an oath) appropriately 
called after a leading Canadian edu- 
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cator such as Laycock or Ryerson or, 
closer to home, Hughes and Laird. 
The Laird Oath for Teachers could 
become as popular, at least in the 
Province of Quebec, as its counter- 
part in the medical profession. 


En Effective Organization? 


A second principle by which we 
may judge a profession is the exist- 
ence of an active organization which 
represents the views of the majority 
of its members and which has the 
power to determine the quality and 
the quantity of candidates seeking 
admission to the profession. Do we 
have such a body in Quebec? The 
Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers purports to represent the 
views of the majority of its members. 
Through its official magazine it pro- 
vides an opportunity for its members 
to express opinions which differ from 
the majority. By holding an annual 
convention it attemps to keep teach- 
ers apprised of new ideas in educa- 
tion. 


But what chance has it of indi- 
cating to the Teacher Training insti- 
tutions at the various universities that 
standards of entrance to the profes- 
sion are abdominably low or that, at 
some time in the far-distant future, the 
number of applicants is too large? 
It has the same chance as a snow- 
ball in a bonfire. Surely those who 
are in a profession should be able to 
say what qualifications a new appli- 
cant should have? 


A third principle, or perhaps we 
should call it an appendage, is the 
maintenance by the members of the 
profession of an exclusive club. 
Doctors, lawyers, newspapermen, 
and artists all maintan clubs which 
are restricted to members of their 
respective professions. Why can’t 
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the Protestant teachers of this Pro- 
vince maintain a similar building? It 
could be operated in Montreal where 
most teachers are employed. Besides 
providing committee rooms through- 
out the year and a permanent con- 
vention site, it could serve as a week- 
end stopover for teachers offthe- 
Island. Farfetched? So was the air- 
plane, television, and the atom bomb. 
Other professions have them! If we 
are a profession, why can't.we have 
one? 


How Much Stability? 


A fourth criterion by which a pro- 
fession is judged is the degree of 
stability of its members in their res- 
pective positions. That is, how long 
do teachers remain in the profession? 
Well, is it or is it not safe to state 
that over half of the young ladies 
that enter the profession leave it for 
various reasons during the first three 
years? Is it true that a few young 
men become discouraged during the 
early years and leave for greener 
pasture? If this is true, then the mem- 
bership in our profession is some 
what akin to Leacock’s description of 
a stream which, as it runs along, 
leaves a residue behind. Is the re 
sidue mud or gold? I could be rash 
enough to suggest that something be 
done to reduce the number of tran- 
sient young ladies entering the pro- 
fession and to increase the number of 
young men. However, this latter sug- 
gestion brings us to our next criterion. 


If more and better-qualified young 
men are to be enticed to join our 
ranks, we must advertise our present 
good qualities to a greater extent 
than we have done in the past; we 
must make conditions such that a 
high school graduate will elect teach- 
ing in preference to engineering, 
law, or medicine; and in order to ac- 
complish the latter, we must increase 
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DEGREES and DIPLOMAS 


Conferred at the First Fall Convocation, December 8, 1956. 


DIPLOMAS 


Associate in Commerce 


Andre E. Crevier 


Associate in Science 


Frank Alfred Reisner 


Associate in Arts 


John Steven Drblik 
Carolyn Joy Epstein 
Margaret Elizabeth Ewins 











MA. 6012 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Commerce 
Walter Bielski 
Louis John Bollen 
Joseph Clare 
Alfred Adolph Craig, B.Sc. 
Reuben Hirsch Croll 
Moses Davis 
James Donald Delaney 
Lione Glanz 
Leslie Bernard Goldberg 
David Kahn 
Joseph Georges Gabriel Labrosse 
Edward Leonard Murray 
Leon Neuer 
Karl Joseph Petruch 
Frank Rooks 
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Hascal Allan Rosen 

Norman Harold Schatter 
Joseph Gérald Hubert Séguin 
Leonard Hyman Shapiro 
George Shilacos 

Michael Strypchuk 


Bachelor of Science 


Chaskel (Henry) Berezniak 
Ephriem Bettman 
Joseph Edmond 'Gilles Bissonet- 
Richard 

Walter Alexander Britton 
James Russel Brockie 
Eugene Dolhyj 
Richard Feldman 
Lyman Ellwood Francis, D.D.S. 
Albert Francis Frossard 
Howard Melville Hurst 
David Ian Johnston, B.A. 
Kenneth Edward McColm 
Beno Michel 
Rubi Angela Oxner 
Reynold Joseph Jean Paquin 
Robert Strang Riddell 
Roger Joseph Roten 
Francesco Dominico Scerbo 
Ernest Frederick Shortland 
Romulad Joseph Szawlowski 
George Taraszcezuk 
Otto Tomasek 
William Robert John Wallace 
Frances Russel Williams 


Bachelor of Aris 


Norma Audrey Bartlett 

Mary Esther Bennett 

Morton Hyman Bessner 

Eli Chiarelli 

Leslie James Burgess Clark 

Richard Earle Cormier, B.Com. 

David Jacob Freedman 

Ashton Gillingham 

Robert Daniel Glazer 

Alastar MacDonald Ingram 

John Ferguson King, B.Com. 

Iain Corbett Stark Macnab 

Alice Josephine McKeever 

Winter Mitchell, B.Sc. 

Kurt Fritz Werner Moerschner, 
B.Com. 
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Uriel Meyer Neumann 
Douglas Masato Okata 
Peter Raymond Porter-Smih 
Thomas Andrew Reisner 
Niles Donald Ring 

Frank Roseman 

John Smola, B.Com. 

John Brodie Stirling, B.Com. 
Julius Allon Thaw 

Manuel Torres 

Francine Alphonsine Vanier 
Marcel Weissman 

John Mervin Wisemar 


Diploma in Association Science 
Niles Donald Ring 


“When we have the classes sifted 
And thus isolate the gifted, 

Shall we integrate, 

Accelerate, 

or segregate? 


Just how are the gifted lifted? 


H, M. Grant, 
The Forum of N. B. Education, 
Vol. XVI, No. 9 


Outside the school there was a warning for 
motorists: CAREFUL DON’T KILL A 
CHILD. And underneath, in childish scrawl: 
WAIT FOR A TEACHER. 


Education Office Gazette. 





A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying, in 
other words, that he is wiser today than he was 
yesterday. 


—Pope. 
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the requirements for entrance to our 
profession. No engineer, lawyer, or 
medical doctor is allowed to practise 
with less than five years of prepara- 
tion. Can the majority of teachers 
boast of an equal number of years? 


How Much Training? 


An engineer can rebuild his mis- 
takes; a doctor can bury them; a 
lawyer's are put away with other 
lawyers’ mistakes; but a teacher's 
return to him in the flesh time and 
again. What qualifications are ne- 
cessary to introduce a young mind to 
knowledge or to help young minds to 
adapt themselves to society? A high 
school education plus one year at a 
teacher training school! Of course 
we all realize that a college degree 
is no necessary assurance of good 
teaching. However, if the candidate 
has had four years more of matura- 
tion, four years more of training, four 
year more of knowledge, he has a 
greater chance to succeed than his 
counterpart who has had only one 
year. 


One year in which to absorb teach- 
ing techniques, psychology, philoso- 
phy, history of education, and matu- 
ration! What complaints might we 
raise if a doctor were permitted to 
operate after one year of training, 
or if an engineer were allowed to 
build a bridge or a buliding after a 
one-year course? Yet we blithely 
allow a young mind to be guided by 
a teacher with one year’s training. 


The answer to this enigma lies in 
the amount of remuneration offered. 
What college graduate who becomes 
a teacher can command five thou- 
sand dollars during his first year? 
What engineering graduate would 
work for much less? The average 
salary of a Protestant teacher is 
below thirty-five hundred. The 
average salaries of ther professions 
exceed twice that amount. (Clergy- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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prevent mass leisure from becoming 
mass boredom. For the individual, 
boredom can be a serious malady. 
For a nation it can be a castastro- 
Weer ee 

How then will automation affect 
teaching? 

A new problem arises. Plenty of 
leisure time is involved, too much in 
fact to depend entirely on mecha- 
nical gadgets or professional enter- 
tainers. Bertrand Russell points out 
that to enjoy leisure one must spend 
some time acquiring a _ certain 
amount of cultural education. To 
save the world from becoming sick 
through boredom we will need 
teachers, skillful teachers, good 
teachers. People will have to be 
taught how to enjoy leisure, how to 
get along with machines and people, 
and how to keep mentally alert and 
physically fit while doing nothing. 

How will we get teachers? What 
with the high birth rate, the increased 
amount of time spent at school, and 
the lure of bigger and better salaries 
in the fields of science and away 
from the classroom, we are facing 
at the present time an ever increa- 
sing shortage of teachers. 

Will automation provide a solution 
to this serious problem? One solu- 
tion might be that machines will re- 
place teachers. I say this is impos- 
sible. No machine will ever match 
the magnificence, the complexity, 
the performance, and the mystery of 
the human body; therefore, no ma- 
chine can be expected to teach those 
possessing such systems. Man, not 
the machine, will have to teach man. 

The other solution is that in to- 
morrow’'s world of automation fewer 
men will be required to keep in- 
dustries and cities functioning, hence 
a great number will be faced with 
time on their hands. No doubt, some 
will enjoy these empty hours; but, 
for the more industrious and capable, 
teaching will offer a challenge. Does 
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HONOURS TO ALUMNUS 


Meer Friedman (B.Comm. '54) has 
been announced as the recipient of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s silver me- 
dal and of the Quebec's Institute 
prize, both awarded for the second 
highest standing in the Province, in 
the recent Chartered Accountancy 
final exampinations. 








I am firmly convinced that a balanced and 
constructive upon the problems of education 
requires attention to strategic planning and 
study—which will be so thorough, rigorous, 
and extensive as to bring about significant ad- 
vances in the efficiency with which our human 
resources are developed through education, and 
in the efficiency with which money and man- 
power are utilized in education. 


S. M. Brownell. 
Higher Education, Vol. yII, No. 1 
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this not brighten the future of the 
teaching profession? One result, the 
chronic shortage of teachers will be 
no more. Eecause of this, those en- 
tering the profession will have to 
meet higher standards, and they will 
enjoy improved working conditions. 


The only shadow in this bright 
future is the feeling that as man has 
less and less to do he will turn to 
teaching for his intellectual satisfac- 
tion. It is unfortunate that these 
people do not want to teach today. 
We need them now. The teaching 
profession cannot wait and should 
not wait for this time of automation 
when the profession will finally a 
chieve its rightful recognition. Teach- 
ers with minds that are activated by 
desire, with convictions backed by 
“guts, and with healthy bodies that 
are prepared to sweat are needed 
today. No other job is governed as 
completely by the fact that what one 
does depends only on what one at 
tempts. No other job can offer the 
satisfaction that one can obtain from 
teaching. As long as people have to 
learn, no other job is as important 
as teaching. The teaching profession 
needs workers, especially those who 
will put out their chests and proudly 
say, “I am a teacher..’ 


How Much Improvement? 


A finel criterion is the interest the 
individual members have in im- 
proving the profession. The improve- 
ment is not only in the fields of remu- 
neration and entrance qualifications. 
No. Our members should be interest- 
ed in clubs, in music societies, film 
groups, theatrical companies (a sum- 
mer theatre for teachers), etc., each 
of the above-mentioned being res- 
tricted exclusively to members of the 
teaching profession. We should have 
loan funds available for teachers 
who wish to travel abroad either for 
education or for pleasure. 
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men are excepted. We may speak 
in glowing terms of our 190-days 
working year. It means little to a 
young college graduate, if he is to be 
paid half the salary of a fellow gra- 
duate who elected a different course. 





Are the majority of our members 
interested in improving the profes- 
sion? If so, why aren't teachers 
writing more articles for the ‘’Educa- 
tional Record” and the “Teachers’ 
Magazine’? Why can't some of our 
English specialists give us a novel 
or a series of novels in which, instead 
of a frontiersman or a cowboy or a 
Mountie, we have a teacher as the 
hero? If we are genuinely interested, 
we will take time to publicize our- 
selves through such media. More 
study groups of teachers on teacher 
problems would be a way of im- 
proving the profession. 


A Summing Up 


To summarize: a profession should 
have a code of ethics which is known 
to the public and rigidly practised 


by the members of the profession. A 
profession should have an organiza- 
tion which speaks officially the views 
of the majority of its members and 
which controls the quality and quan- 
tity of candidates. A profession 
should maintain an exclusive club. 
A profession should have a fairly 
stable membership — that is, only 
undesirable candidates or retiring 
members should leave the profes- 
sion. The entrance qualifications to 
the profession should be sufficiently 
high to bring public acclaim, and the 
working conditions (especially remu- 
neration) should be sufficiently high 
to attract the best young people. 
Finally, all members of the profes- 
sion should be interested to the point 
that they will actively attempt to im- 
prove conditions in the profession. 


I do not claim that a boy which 
lacks these alleged virtues is un- 
professional. I merely submit them 
in an attempt to have my fellow 
ers think about our professional 
status. I leave the original question 
unanswered. In fact, let’s add to it: 
“Are we, or are we not, a profes- 
sion?’ If we are, upon what basis 
may we be so considered ? 








MONTREAL 
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and other classes by Irma Klar 


(Due to the time element, the lists which follow are not compiled alphabetically. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the format adopted with this issue will facilitate the “spotting” of 


familiar names—Ed. 


756 (Fall) 


William R. J. Wallace, B.Sc. — is a 
Power Superintendent at Noranda 
Copper & Brass in Montreal. 


Joseph Clare, B.A. 1955, B.Com. — 
living in Vancouver, B.C. where he 
is attending the University of B.C. 
Law School. 


Dr. Lyman Efl Francis, B.Sc. — 
received the degree of D.D.S. from 
McGill U. in 1949, and is presently 
working as a Dentist in Montreal. He 
met his wife Winnifred (B.A. 1942) at 
Sir George and they were married 
on the day of her graduation. They 
have a son, John Peter, 2% years 
old. Mrs. Francis is well known as 
an Assistant Professor of English at 
5.G.W.C. — she also lectures part 
time at the Thomas More Institute. 
Dr. Francis is currently working on a 
Master's programme in Pharmaco- 
logy at McGill U. 


Joseph G. H. Seguin, B.Com. — 
working as School Inspector for the 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth in Montreal. 


J. E. Gilles Bissonet-Richard, B.Sc. 
— is a Research Assistant at the 
Montreal Children's Hospital. 

Reuben H. Croll, B.Com. is a 
Real Sstate Salesman for Croll 
Realties in Montreal. 

Uriel M. Neumann, B.A. — conti- 
nuing his studies — attending McGill 
U., Faculty of Law first year. 

Peter R. Porter-Smith, B.A. — work- 
ing as a Chemist for Javex Co. Lid. 
As of August Ist 1957 he will take 
up permanent residence in London, 
England. 

Roger Roten, B.Sc. — working as a 
Chemist at Gallowhur Chemicals 
Can. Ltd. He is also doing parttime 
work as a Demonstrator in Chemistry 
at the College. 

Leon Neuer, B.Com. — working as 
an Accountant at Almo Mfg. 

Miles D. Ring, B.A. — working as 
a Y.M.C.A. secretary at the Montreal 
Y.M.C.A. 

Robert S. Riddell, B.Sc. — working 
as an Electronic Engineer at Cana- 
dair Ltd. — Special Weapons En- 
gineering Dept. 
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Robert D. Glazer, B.A. — is a 
student at McGill U., Faculty of Law. 

Norma A. Bowers (née Bartlett), 
B.A. — living in Prescott, Ont. and 
teaching for the Edwardsburg School 
Board in Wexford. 

Karl J. Petruch, B.Com. — is work- 
ing as an Insurance Agent for the 
Travellers Insurance Co. in Montreal. 
Among his interests are the Study 
and Analysis of Political and 
Military Developments and Aviation. 

James D. Delaney, B.Com — work- 
ing in the Sales Dept. of Shell Oil 
Co. in Montreal. 

Leslie J. B. Clark, B.A. — is a 
teacher at Macdonald High School, 
Que. 

Morton H. Bessner, B.A. — is con- 
tinuing his studies at McGill U. — 
Paculty of Law. 

James R. Brockie, B.Sc. — is Super- 
visor at the Northern Electric Co. in 
Montreal. 

Eugene Dolhyj, B.Sc. — working 
as a Chemist at Canadian Copper 
Refineries. 

Richard Feldman, B.Sc. — lives in 
New York City where he is a Re- 
search Assistant for the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. He is 
also continuing his studies towards 
the degree of Ph.D. 

Howard M. Hurst, B.Sc. — works 
at the Belle Telephone Co. in Mont- 
real in the Toll Engineering Dept. 

Josephine McKeever, B.A. — also 
received the Public Health Diploma 
from BcGill University in 1956. She 
is a Public Health Nurse for the City 
of Montreal — Health Dept. 

Leonard Shapiro, B.Com. — is the 
Office Manager at J. Lewin & Co. 

George Shilacos, B.Com. — work- 
ing as an Audit Clerk at J. Kravitz 
& Co. in Montreal. Also continuing 
his studies for the C.A. degree. 

George M. Ryley, B.Sc. — is living 
in Toronto where he is doing Editor- 
ial and Business Publication work. 
His wife is a graduate of Dalhousie 
College. 
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Lorna H. Haworth, B.A. — is a 
teacher with the Montreal Protestant 
School Board, teaching at Crawford 
Park School. 

George A. McIntosh, B.Sc. — is an 
Engineer with Canadian Aviation 
Electronics at the R.C.A.F. station in 
Uplands, Ottawa. 

Gunther Brink, B.Com. — is a 
Salesman at I.B.M. — he is conti- 
nuing his studies at Sir George to 
obtain the degree of B.A. He is Presi- 
dent of the Students Council and of 
the E.S.A. for the 1956-57 season. 

Phyllis M. Brewer (née Gates), 
B.Sc. —- is a bacteriologist at Frank 
W. Horner in Montreal. 

Emily D. Cambron (née Thomas, 
B.Sc. 1956 — formerly living in 
Montreal, is now living in Cornwall, 
Ont. 


ft 
Malcolm H. Cross, B.Sc. — now 
living in Baie d’Rurfee, Que. — em- 


ployed at Lederle Laboratories Divi- 
sion, North American Cyanamid Ltd. 
— started in Production Planning 
Dept. and was recently promoted to 
Sales Analyst for Canada. Became 
engaged in November 1956 to Miss 
Anne Farrer of St. Laurent. 

Marion I. Reynett, B.A. — now 
livin gin Ottawa, Ont., where she is 
working for the National Research 
Council. 

Gloria G. Kulbeck, B.A. — now 
living in Toronto. 

Alvin A. Craig, B.Sc. — is working 
as a High School Teacher for the 
Hemmingford School Board, Hem- 
mingford, Que. He expects to com- 
mence studies towards the degree of 
M.Sc. in the U.S.A. in 1957. 

John L. Bertoia, B.Sc. — has been 
transferred by the Bell Telephone 
Co. to Quebec City from Montreal. 
He is now living in Ste. Foy, Que 

Hans Treffner, B.Sc. — formerly 
considered a Lost Alumni now lo- 
cated in Kingston, Ont. 
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George Taraszezuk, B.Sc. — living 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba where he is 
attending the University of Manitoba 
for the Engineering Degree. 

Francine Vanierk, B.A. — is a 
Secretary for Marcel Piche, Q.C., 
Marine Industries Ltd. 

George: G. Labrosse, B.Com. — 
working for Northern Electric Co. as 
a Methods and Time Analyst. 





Oito Tomasek, B.Sc. — is an En- 
gineering Associate with the Bell 
Telephone. 


Hascal A. Rosen, B.Com. — work- 
ing as a Stock Auditor at Henry 
Morgan & Co. Also studying for a 
Diploma in Management and Admi- 
nistration at McGill. 

Ernest F. Shortland, B.Sc. — is a 
Chemist at Charles E. Frosst. 

Leslie B. Goldberg, B.Com. — is 
working as an accountant at Stein, 
Wolkove & Co. He is married. 

Douglas M. Okata, B.A. — is a 
Laboratory Technician at the Queen 
Mary Veteran’s Hospital. 

Thomas A. Reisner, B.A. — is con- 
tinuing his studies to obtain the 
Ph.D. degree in English — at the 
University of Edinburgh. After which 
he intends to lecture in a@ university. 

David Kahn, B.Com. — is married 
and living in Montreal where he is 
working cs an Auditor at T. D. 
Weins & Co. while continuing his 
studies to obtain the C.A. degree. 

Normon. Sirota, B.Sc. — is work- 
ing cs cn Engineer at Northern 
Electric Co. His wife is attending 
S.G.W.C. in the evening. 
ciated Textiles of Canada Lid. His 

Sydney Z. Sevcik, B.Com. — is 
Sewing Plant Manager for Asso- 
wife Lucy (née Valentin) received the 
diploma of Associated in Commerce 
at Sir George in 1955. 

John D. Rae, B.A. and his wife 
Nancy (née Pollock) B.A. — are pre- 
sently living in Boston where Mr. Roe 
is studying for the degree of Master 
of Business Administration at Har- 
vard Business School. 
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William K. Ward, B.Com. — is 
Credit Manager at Reynolds Alumi- 
nium Co. of Canada at Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. He is now living in 
Three Rivers, Que. 

Leornard C. Skinner, B.Com. — 
formerly living in Vancouver, B.C. 
where he was working for Cassidy's 
Ltd. — has recently returned to 
Montreal. 

Louis D. Campbell, B.Com. — now 
living in London, Ont. 

Gerald J. Cleary, B.A. — working 
at Canadian International Paper Co. 
as a Cost Analyst. 
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Mrs. Marjorie Bedoukian, B.A. — 
is continuing her studies at the 
McGill School of Social Work (Psy- 
chiatric Sequence) — doing her field 
work at Verdun Pro!lestont Hospital 
and Allan Memorial Hospital. Her 
daughter, Marian is a third year 
student at S.G.W.C. and is President 
of the Women's Club — Day Divi- 
sion. 

Silvia Reeves (née Butman), B.A. 
— received the degree of B.L.S. from 
McGill in 1925 and is now working 
as a librarian at Vancouver Public 
Library in Vancouver, B.C. Her 
husband is a graduate of U.B.C. 

Frank A. Torode, B.Com. — living 
in California where he is an account 
cnt at T. B. Pedersen & Co, — a firm 
of C.P.A.’s in Los Angeles. 
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George Linder, B.A., B.Com. 1955 
and his wile Dorothy, B.A. — have 
recently purchesed their own home 
in Calgary. Mr. Linder is with Union 
Tractor. 

David M. Brown, B.Com., B.A. — 
who is now living in Calgary, 
Alberta — was in Montreal for the 
Christmas holidays and dropped 
into the Alumni Office to say hello. 

Richard G. Thompson, B.A. — is 
working in the Sales Dept. of Inter- 
national Business Machines in 
Montreal. 
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Leo G. Wynnyckyj, B.Com., B.A. 
— presently in his second year 
Master of Business Administration at 
the University of Western Ontario. 
He expects to obtain his degree in 
Spring 1957. 


Edmond G. du Temple — B.Com. 
— formerly living in Montreal, has 
moved to Toronto, Ont. 
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William M. Kuhn, B.Sc. — moved 
to British Columbia in July 1956. Now 
living in Prince Rupert, B.C. where 
he is a Teacher at Booth Memorial 
High School. 


John L. Robertson, B.Com. — is 
Senior Sales Analyst at C.I.L. — he 
now lives in Beaurepaire, Que. 

Rhodes B. Evans, B.Com. — form- 
erly Market Research Supervisor of 
the Films Division, DuPont Co. of 
Canada, is now Sales Promotion 
Supervisor of the same company. 


John F. King, B.Com., B.A. — re- 
ceived the High School Teacher's 
Diploma from McGill U. in 1953 and 
si presently teaching at Lake of Two 
Mountains Protestant School in St. 
Eustache. 


Murray D. Flower, B.Com. — now 
living in Halifax, Nova Scotia — he 
is a Sales Representative for Rust 
Craft Ltd. — greeting cards and sta- 
tionery in the province of Nova 
Scotia. 

Rev. Patrick R. Judge, B.A. — mar- 
ried and living in the Town of Mount 
Royal. 

Margery S. Holmes (née Palmer), 
B.A. — now living in Spragge, Ont. 
where her husband is Chief Geolo- 
gist at Cons. Denison Mines. 

William J. Wright, B.Sc. — is Chief 
Chemist at Noranda Copper and 
Brass Ltd. 

Rev. Father Edwin Dos Santos, 
B.A. — is now Rector of the Parish 
of Cambridge & Waterborough — 
living in Cody’s, N.B. 
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Brina Routtenberg (née Weintraub), 
B.A. — received the degree of M.A. 
at Columbia University in 1954. She 
is Office Manager at Miriam 
Schwartz Associates in New York 
City. 


Galina Smeja (née Rouk), B.A. — 
is a librarian at Canadian Marconi 
Co. She has a son — 14 months old. 
She received the degree of B.L.S. 
from McGill in 1952. 
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Alfred Hermann, B.A. — formerly ~ 
living in St. Bruno, has recently 
moved back to Montreal. 


Albert C. St. Cyr, B.Com. — re- 
cently moved to Ramore, Ont. 





Roy M. Horner, B.Com. — formerly 
living in Granby, Que. is now back 
in Montreal. 


Stuart C. Belson, B.Com. — re- 
cently moved to Grand’mére Que. 
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An apology 


Our sincere apologies to Mrs. 
Helen Fairbarns (née Kendree), 
B.A., for the incorrect informa- 
tion published about her in the 
October issue of the Postgrad. 
Mrs. Fairbarn is a housewife 
and mother of two small 
children living in Ottawa, Ont. 
with her husband who works 
at the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Eldad C. Vanderlip, B.A. — form- 
erly living in Long Beach Cal., now 
living in Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Joe Colucci, B.Sc., B.A. — former 
editor of the PostGrad, now living in 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. where he is 
working as an editor of Chemical 
Abstract Service. 
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Eric H. G. Patterson, B.Sc. is a 
City Inspector for the Royal Liver- 
pool Insurance Group — formerly in 
Saint John, N.B. — is now in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 
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Kenneth W. Renshaw, B.Sc., 
B.Com. — recently moved to Willow 
Cove, Hamilton, Ont. 


Doreen B. Lee, B.A. — formerly 
Executive Director of the Y.W.C.A. in 
St. Thomas, Ont. is now back in 
Montreal working with the Y.W.C.A. 
here. 
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Dr. Victor Horowitz, B.Sc., B.A. 
1948 — now living in Santa Monica, 
California where he is working for 
the Rand Corp. on psychological re- 
search in the Systems Training Area. 

Dr. Charles J. Boltuck, B.A. — pre- 
sently living in Solon, Ohio, and is 
the Chief Clinical Psychologist at the 
Cleveland Boys’ School — an insti- 
tution for juvenile delinquents. 
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Rosalyn P. Shuster (née Gurberg), 
B.Sc. — is a housewife. 
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Jack Hirshberg, B.A. and his wife 
Lois have recently moved to Sher- 
man Oaks, California. 

Thomas H. Haughland, B.Sc. 
(Com.) — recently moved to Baie 
d'Urfe, Que. 





I LOVE TO TEACH 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure I have in teaching. 
I had rather earn my living by teaching than in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely 
a life work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach 
as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art — as an art so great and so difficult to master that a man 
or woman can spend a long life at it without realizing much more than his limitations and mistakes, 
and his distance from the ideal. But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good 
pa ae just as every architect wishes to be a good architect and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection. 


William Lypon Phelps. 





GO FORTH AND TEACH 


Remember the child. Remember youth. Remember that whatever station in life you may fill, 
these morals — these immortals — are your care. Devote, expend, consecrate yourselves to the holy 
work of their improvemnt ... Learn only how the ignorant may learn; how the innocent may be 
preserved; the vicious reclaimed . . . Summon the mightiest intellects; collect whatever of talent, or 
erudition, or eloquence, or authority, the broad land can supply, and GO FORTH AND TEACH 
this people. For, in the name of the living God, it must be proclaimed that licentiousness shall be 
the liberty; and violence and chicanery shall be the law; and superstition and craft be the religion; 
and the self-destructive indulgence of all snsual and unhallowed passions shall be the only happiness 
of that people who neglect the education of their children. 


Horace Mann in his Fourth of July Oration, 1842. 
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Convocation Address, $.G.W.C., December 8th, 1956. 


Some problems of higher education 
in Canada 


by 


Dr. W. P. PERCIVAL 


Former Director of Protestant Education for the Province of Quebec 


It was with great pleasure that I 
received the invitation from the 
governors of Sir George Williams 
College to address your convocation 
today. I am glad to see so many of 
them here when they could other- 
wise be curling. Their presence is an 
indication of their interest in the 
colleye and of the time they give for 
those who feel the need for further 
instruction. 


This building and convocation 
hall are examples of the foresight of 
the governors. I had the opportunity 
of going through this new building 
last Spring and of admiring the cou- 
rage and wisdom of those responsi- 
ble for this great development. As I 
have watched the growth of Sir 
George Williams College for more 
than a quarter of a century, I have 
seen the great service it is rendering 
to Montreal and its environs. The 
governors are to be congratulated on 
their good work. 


I am happy also to see my good 
friend Dr. Hall as principal of this 
wonderful institution. I have known 
Dr. Hall since he was a boy. He then 
possessed the attributes of honesty, 
courage, amiability, dependability, 
and greatheartedness which have 
helped him to reach his present emi- 
nence. I am very happy to see that 
the governors have again chosen a 
Canzdian to head their college. 


To you who are graduating this 
afternoon | offer my most hearty con- 
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gratulations. Some of you have had 
to earn your degrees the hard way, 
being employed by day and strug- 
gling courageously to improve your- 
selves at night. You will doubtless 
agree that these struggles have been 
good for you. That which comes too 
easily to a person is rarely held in 
high esteem, be it education, prestige 
or riches. That person, however, who 
has to get his education by brute 
force, as it were, values it and usual- 
ly profits by it. 


Great Need 


Canada, in fact the whole civilized 
world, is crying out for educated men 
and women. Canada is greatly in 
need of every kind of trained men 
and women. This training should all 
be based soundly on the Arts, so that 
graduates of our colleges will know 
how to speak, write, and think cor- 
rectly. Such persons have the world 
before them. There is something 
wrong when, in a country as free and 
as rich as Canada, there is a short- 
age of well trained professional men 
and women, when, for example, one 
has to wait two months to get an 
appointment with a good dentist be- 
cause of the under supply of well 
trained practitioners. Years ago one 
had to wait until he was forty or 
more to find a good position for him- 
self. Today advertisements are fairly 
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common for young executives of 25 
to 35 years of age. We are short not 
only of dentists but also of doctors, 
engineers, electricians, journalists, 
accountants, mathematicians, labo- 
ratory technicians, and all the other 
professions. There is also a great 
shortage of teachers and professors 
upon whose knowledge and skill 
youth is entirely dependent for its 
future welfare. 


In the effort to prepare the type of 
individual so greatly needed in this 
rapidly moving world, colleges and 
universities face many problem. 
Perhaps the chief among these con- 
cern the provision that can be made 
for the greatly increasing number of 
candidates who will shortly clamor 
for admissin on account of our ra- 
pidly expanding population, how 
undesirables and laggards can be 
kept out of college, how more of the 
most desirable students can be got 
in and how the constantly rising 
costs can be met. The public also 
has an interest in getting the best 
brains into the universities. 


Entrance Requirements 


The problem of admissions to col- 
leges and universities is difficult of 
solution. There probably is no-single 
solution. Making more rigorous en- 
trance requirements has been tried 
many times and doubtless will be 
again. One suggesion for educating 
the large number of students of col- 
lege age that will be upon us in six 
or seven years is to look to the 
schools to take care of these students 
who, in the ordinary course of events, 
would enter the first year of college. 
Junior High School Leaving or Junior 
Matriculation could be eliminated en- 
tirely, thus making what is now cal- 
led Senior High School Leaving or 
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Senior Matriculation the standard for 
admission to college. This is already 
being done by some colleges and 
universities. The standard for the ex- 
amination might conceivably be 
raised from its present rather high 
level. Such more rigid conditions, 
would discourage many laggards, 
save many heart-breaks, and would, 
I believe, be better and more eco- 
nomical in the long run. It may even 
be the means of salvation many 
dashing youths who set out for 
college while far too immature. 


The adoption of this suggestion 
would mean that the teaching of the 
present First Year college subjects 
would be discontinued there. This 
would be of great advantage in 
many respects as the present First 
Year subjects are merely continpa- 
tions of High School work. The uni- 
versities, with their highly trained 
staffs, would thus be free to care for 
the more advanced students. By this 
means the financial burden would be 
placed upon the community, where 
it belongs, and the burden upon 
parents would be considerably re- 
lieved. Moreover it may, to that ex- 
tent, solve the controversy between 
the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments, concerning financial aid to the 
universities. 


There is little new in this sugges- 
tion, for Senior High School Leaving 
and Senior matriculation are taught 
in our schools now. The only dif 
ference would be that all students 
would stay in school for that year 
instead of some being taught the sub- 
jects of that year in school and 
others in the university. Such a 
change might, of course meet with ill 
favor by many parents and students, 
many of whom think that there is 
more prestige in college attendance. 
Some members of university faculties 
may not take too kindly to the idea 
fancying that the schools are tres- 
passing upon their preserves. Other 
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initial opposition to the scheme is 
likely. Such a condition will pro- 
bably come about in time, however, 
because of continued pressure upon 
university resources. Let it be re 
membered that the standard of ad- 
mission to some Canadian universi- 
ties is the Senior certificate. In those 
institutions professors are able to 
devote their attention to higher stu- 
dies in which many are so well qua- 
lified. 


I am certain that the schools would 
do a good job if the task were fully 
entrusted to them. They would also 
same many heartbreaks of parents 
whose children are put out of college 
at mid-term or who fail completely at 
the end of the First Year. 


Junior Colleges 


A second method or meeting fu- 
ture demands for admission to col- 
lege would be by organizing junior 
colleges where post-high school cour- 
ses could be offered, such as was 
done so successfully by Sir George 
Williams College before it gained 
university status and awarded de- 
grees. This would at least partially 
obviate the threatened crowding of 
universities in the very near future 
as our ‘war babies” complete their 
High School courses. 


Another problem needing solution 
is to find means of enabling worthy 
students to go to college who, under 
present conditions, never get the 
chance to enter a higher institution. 
It is well known that too many bril- 
liant young people are prevented 
from attending college because they 
are unable to pay the present high 
fees and cost of room and board. It 
is also well known that the nearer the 
college is to the student's home the 
greater will be his chances of going 
there. The Classical Colleges of 
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Quebec have the right idea in this 
respect for they have seen the ad- 
vantages of placing educational faci- 
lities at the student's door. There the 
mountain has come to Mohammed 
for at least one Classical College is 
located in each diocese throughout 
the province. The charges are rea- 
sonable and the student can usually 
board at home. ; 

Whatever solution is chosen, the 
time for action is now, for new build- 
ings and teaching staffs must be pro- 
vided. It will be a standing disgrace 
to us and on irreparable loss to 
Canada if parents and intending stu- 
dents find, at the last minue, that no 
means have been provided for the 
future education of thousands of 
young people. 


Canadians today are distincly edu- 
cation conscious. In my opinion this 
condition will remain for ever. When 
our forefathers entered this country, 
they soon set up schools and col- 
leges. At no time, however, has there 
been anything to equal the present 
upsurge of interest by our citizens. 
Years ago, governments were very 
loath to vote money for education. 
Now they are vying with one another 
to see which can vote the most and 
to whom. The interest of parents is at 
a very high point, for most of them 
can see that, without a good educa- 
tion, the lives of their sons and 
daughters will only be fractionally as 
rich as with one. 


Interest by Business 


Business has also come to realize 
that, in its own interests, it must sup- 
port education. Individuals with 
large capital used to endow univer- 
sities and pay for the erection of 
buildings. But few millionaires are 
left now, and most of them feel poor 
because of income tax demands. For 
some years companies like Imerial 
Oil have been granting scholarships 
to the children of their employees. 
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Realizing the necessity for Canada 
to expand its training facilities for 
higher and technical education, in- 
corporated companies are now offer- 
ing aid to technical schools and col- 
leges. An outstanding example of 
this business acumen and generosity 
is that of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada which is offer- 
ing half a million dollars a year for 
the next five years for fellowships 
and scholarships to teachers of scien- 
ce and mathematics and to vocation- 
al councillors 80 per cent of the total 
is for unrestricted use by unversities 
in view of their anticipated addi- 
tional enrolments. This is a fine ex- 
ample of private enterprise, an ex- 
ample that will go far to re-instill con- 
fidence in private enterprise in this 
country. General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Union Carbide, Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company, Conso- 
lidated Paper Company, and others 
have also made financial contribu- 
tions of one kind or another. The re- 
cently formed Industrial Foundation 
in Education can be trusted to gather 
momentum in its drive for the accu- 
mulation of funds for education 
though such generosity will cost 
money to shareholders and users of 
the products, it is to be hoped that 
others will follow these leads. 


The Question 


Why is education so necessary, 
and why do students work so hard to 
improve themselves in this way? 
Many different answers have been 
given. A frequent one is: to get a 
better living. Much is to be said, 
however, for a far different reply, 
namely: to produce a better man. 

Sufficient has neither been said 
nor written about education produ- 
cing better men, the influence of 
sound education and the influence 
that people have on one another. 
Such influence should broaden in 
proportion to the degree of a person's 
education. The fact is that the in- 
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fluence of many persons far exceeds 
their span of life. This applies parti- 
cularly to the very good and to the 
very bad — to the thoughtful and 
skilful, on the one hand, and to those 
who have lived mistaken and un- 
sound lives, on the other. Examples 
of the thoughtful and wise are So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, Florence 
Nightingale, Pasteur and Roetgen. 
Examples of the bad are Nero, 
Genghis Khan, Lucretia Borgia, and 
others of more recent years with 
similar evil characteristics. The in- 
fluence of these people will probably 
remain as long as memory endures. 


I am thinking today, however, of 
the enfluence of the ordinary man 
and woman rather than the extra- 
ordinary ones, and particularly of the 
ordinary good man and woman 
whom you all probably are your- 
selves, — at least in your hours of 
sound thinking. What is the influen- 
ce of such people? We all see readi- 
ly the physical characteristics of 
children and say that some are the 
image of the father or mother. But 
what of the acquired characteristics 
— the way Johnny holds his knife 
and fork, the way he walks, the wink 
he gives, his tone of voice, the gram- 
mar and phraseology he uses which 
are characteristic of the father or 
mother? Especially am I thinking of 
the character forming influences. 
These are of the utmost importance. 
Do the forces of evil or those for good 
hold sway in the family? Are the 
forces of evil made to appear more 
alluring or do the forces making for 
good sound of greater inspiration? 
If the forces of Goodness are to pre- 
vail in this world — and surely that 
is the hope of all right thinking per- 
sons — then the fight for Goodness 
and the aspiration towards total 
Goodness must be made in a large 
number of homes. Every thinking 
person will acknowledge that cons- 
tent efforts towards Goodness are es- 
sential if the better qualities of man- 
kind are to prevail. Everyone who 
strives towards this goal, therefore, is 
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helping humanity to retain as much 
of the foothold for good that it now 
has. The life of each person becomes 
important for this purpose. If our in- 
tellectuals do not strive actively to 
uphold the principles of Goodness, 
Truth and Right, we can only expect 
a diminshing morality. In these 
terms, the way of life of every indivi- 
dual assumes extreme importance, 
for humanity can be so easily de- 
based from the level to which it has 
risen across the ages. 


Of all the forms of life on the earth, 
man alone has acquired a cons- 
cience. Among the early inhabitants 
of this planet this was doubtless a 
handicap, for fairness, altruism, and 
self denial would certainly be taken 
advantage of by others who did not 
possess or who despised these quali- 
ties — as indeed they are today, 
even in high places. A Scot once 
told me that his race had been given 
infinite capacity for sin, but God had 
given him a conscience that prevent- 
ed him from enjoying it. An increas- 
ing responsibility rested upon per- 
sons of good will to prove the value 
of attributes of Goodness and of all 
those virtues developed by enlighte- 
ned people. 


The fact that the concept of mo- 
rality is not more wdespread and 
that the rising of standards of good 
conduct are scarcely seen is a re- 
flection on all of us. The daily press 


recounts stories of theft, falsehood, 
concupiscence, injustice, double 
dealing, neglect of children, careless- 
ness at the wheel of an automobile, 
suicide and murder that would shock 
the inhabitants of a more moral 
planet, and should cause our own 
citizens to blush with shame. Some 
of the stories reveal the skill and 
depth of planning required to com- 
mit such dastardly crimes. They 
make us realize that the clever brain 
pu tto improper use may be the most 
harmful gift to man. In a book pu- 
blished a decade ago, Lecomte de 
Nowy says: ‘Only a very small por- 
tion of the population of a country — 
certainly less than one per cent — 
makes a significant contribution to 
art, thought, culture, industry, every- 
thing which in our eyes constitutes 
the glory of a civilization in our day”. 
Such a statement should hold great 
significance for every university gra- 
duate. 


Conada has before it a magnificent 
future. Brilliant though the hues be 
in which it is painted, none can over- 
color it. New mineral and oil de- 
posits are being found so constantly 
that the engineers and machines for 
development are sorely tried to keep 
pace with the demands. New plants 
and homes are being developed all 
over the country. Old things are 
being modernized. Everywhere the 
signs point to unlimited advance. Let 
the graduates of this greatly expand- 
ing institution do their share for the 
right development of our wonderful 
inheritance. And may God be with 
you and keep you in the path that 
your education should have taught 
you to take. 





"Young children come to us full of curiosity about the world in which they live. It is up to us 
to keep this interest alive and growing — with all its potentialities for attracting more young people 
to science careers. When a child discovers for himself — by observation, experimentation, and 
problem solving — things that are new to him, two vital things happen: he learns science facts and 
principles more securely and functionally, so that he has a firm foundation, of organized science 
knowledge; and he has acquired for life a way of discovery — the scientific method. Whether he 
becomes a scientist or not, he will be better equipped to take his full part in a world where science 
is increasingly important. Never forget that science is as basic as anything that you can teach today.” 


Tillie Gregg, Specialist in Science Education. 
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Our Second Son 


Anonymous 


Reprinted from the “Canadian Writer’. 


About two and a half years ago, a 
disturbed unhappy little boy under 
treatment at the Protestant Childrens 
Village, Ottawa, told this story. 


"You see, there was this here 
shepherd (that's a guy who looks 
after sheeps), and he was a good 
guy, but one day he loses one of his 
sheeps, so he has to go lookin’ for 
‘im, ‘cause it was one of them baby 
sheeps that don't know nothin’ about 
gettin’ home. 


"Well, anyhouw, this guy has a 
hell of a time. He slips on a rock and 
rips his pants, but still keeps lookin’. 


“Well he finds him O.K. and he 
takes him an he puts him in some 
bullrushes and the Ferror’s daughter 
comes along and she finds the sheeps 
and she takes him home and she 
raises him to be her little boy.” 


This is the little boy that came into 
our home almost two years later. 


Just one year ago we became 
aware of the work being done with 
emotionally disturbed children at the 
Protestant Children’s Village. We 
were very interested in hearing of 
this work, ond were glad to know 
that a start had been made to save 
these children. Several weeks later 
my husband learned that an eight- 
vear-old bov was ready to leave the 
Villaace, and needed a home, so we 
decided to enquire into the possibility 
of brinaing him to our home. 


Our only child, who was by now 
12 years old, had never quite given 
wo the hove that we would find a 
brother for him since we tried some 
vears before to adopt a boy. We 
held a family conference and were 
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unanimously in favour of trying to 
get our boy. 


The home finder from the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society visited us several 
times. Her account of the child that 
might be coming into our home was 
sobering, but also made us all the 
more .certain that we wanted him. 


Meeting 


The first visit was to be at the 
of us made that visit. Our first sight 
of a very excited little boy in the 
corridor of the Village, surrounded 
by other small boys, was something 
we shall never forget as we picked 
him right away. 


We were introduced to Ken, then 
he took us on a tour of the dormi- 
tories. He spoke of the food he liked, 
and Miss M. remarked that when 
Ken grew up he wanted to live on 
steak and ice cream. I answered 
that the rule in our house was that 
we all ate a little of whatever was 
on our plates. 


By this time we had a pretty large 
escort, consisting of most of the child- 
ren living at the Village. One of 
these turned to my husband and said 
"Does she even make you do that?” 
Tohn replied "Certainly, that’s a 
family rule”, to which the little en- 
quirer replied “Sucker!” 


Then we were shown into the office 
of the Executive Director to have a 
nrivate visit with Ken. He sat in Mr. 
Finlay’s chair and aave, I’m quite 
sure, a very good imitation of Mr. 
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Finlay interviewing someone. He 
opened desk drawers, got up and 
went to the files (which were locked), 
and asked us questions: Did we have 
a dog? Could he bring one of his 
own with him if he came to live with 
us? Did we go fishing? And on and 
on. 


Some questions were more subily 
put. Where he had lived before a 
lady had given him such and such a 
thing; he didn’t have any now, but 
would like one. And there were quite 
a few ‘likes’ involved! Before out 
visit was over he announced that he 
would probably ask for a watch for 
Christmas. 


We continued our tour with a visit 
to the craft and hobby room in the 
basement, said our goodbyes and 
then started home. We drove in 
silence for a few blocks; then my, 
husband started to laugh and Don 
and I joined in—Don a little more 
hesitantly. John said, Well, do yow 
think we passed on the interview?” 


Don said, "Mum, do you think we 
could manage to take Ken's brother 
as well? He talked so much about 
his brother it would be a shame to 
separate them’. We assured Don 
there was no real brother but, to tell 
the truth, we were almost convinced 
ourselves that such a brother did 
exist. We arrived home wishing we 
could have tucked our boy in the car 
with us and brought him home too. 


Homecoming 


One sunny afternoon Ken arrived 
for his first visit We had a new 
record (“Daniel Boone’) waiting for 
him. He ran joyfully into the house; 
poor little pet, how confused and 
worried he must have been, but what 
a bold front he put on. He listened 
to the record, met the dog, inspected 
the house, all with little or no com- 
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ment. He was glad, but not impres- 
sed, that we had television. 


At one point he turned to me and 
said, ‘Why do you want a boy?” My 
heart turned over, but I took a long 
breath and answered, ‘"We have al- 
ways wanted another boy, we like 
boys, and Don had always wanted a 
brother. You see, son, seven years 
ago we first started looking for one, 
but in another city. Then we moved 
to Ottawa and met Miss N., and it 
was she who told us about you.’ He 
answered “Oh!” and went outdoors 
to look around. 


Ken came to us for good the day 
before school started. We were more 
anxious than ever to have him, Now 
we knew what we were facing, but 
all three of us longed to put our love 
around this little boy. We had seen 
enough of the signs of his unhappy 
life to know that he couldn't control 
his feelings. 


His reactions to a displeasure at 
times were violent and upsetting. He 
knew every unpleasant word in the 
longuage, and used them to do the 
only thing he knew—intimidate peo- 
ple. He threatened violence of every 
kind, but never acted on it except to 
run away from the scene shouting 
furiously or crying loudly, or sulking. 


He was quite sure he wanted to 
come and live with us, but was afraid 
of leaving the security, understand- 
ing and love he got at the Village. 
All this showed in a pair of beautiful 
darting eyes, and a little body tense 
with emotions. We suffered with him. 


The first day of school Ken and I 
went to register, and he insisted on 
enrolling under our names. I talked 
t othe Principal whom I already knew 
to be a fine understanding person, 
and he agreed to register him this 


way. 
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I soon discovered Ken had diffi- 
culty getting along with children his 
own age, and for a good reason. To 
keep his own little ego boosted, he 
talked and acted as if he had known 
and done everything, and could tell 
the most convincing stories to back 
this up. Of course, children his own 
age and older didn't fall for this for 
very long, so for a month or two he 
played with the smaller children. 


Crisis 


Days and weeks slipped by peace- 
fully enough, Don, John and I going 
very carefully and slowly and trying 
not to put any added strain on Ken. 
Thanksgiving weekend was drawing 
near. Grandma and Grandpa were 
coming down to see their new grand- 
son. They had already welcomed 
him by a long distance phone call, 
and he was excited about meeting 
them. Up until now the tew attempts 
he had made at affection for us were, 
to say the least, like meeting an 
attack on the soccer field, and that is 
the way he greeted his new grand- 
parents, then ran out to play. 


What a week-end that was! Finally 
the excitement was all too much for 
Ken, and he went into his first and 
only serious tantrum. My husband 
and I immediately went into the room 
with him and closed the door. 


Ken hurled threats and names at 
us, decided some action was needed, 
and said he would kick in the door 
of the bookcase. My husband said, 
“You can if you want to, but you'll 
have to pay for it out of your allow- 
ance’. Then he felt the furniture was 
a better target, and said he would 
kick it. He got the same answer, ex- 
cept that John said if he kicked any- 
thina he would have to kick it with- 
out the benefit of his shoe. He took a 
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kick at the chesterfield and John re- 
moved the shoes. 


There was no more kicking, and 
gradually Ken became quieter. He 
put on his shoes and announced he 
was leaving us, going no place in 
particular, just running away. We 
said he could go out, and when he 
was ready to come back we would 
be glad to see him but we expected 
him to be in a better humour and 
ready to enjoy a nice time with the 
rest uf us. We watched him carefully 
from the upstairs window. He ran 
and ran, but through the fields, the 
dog with him all the time. Then he 
started circling towards home. In 
about half an hour he came back in. 
We said, ‘Hello, Ken, supper will be 
ready in half an hour’. 


This was a real victory. Ken had 
gone through his worst time with us 
and came through with flying 
colours. We had hoped that we had 
somehow, in the twoand-chalf 
months, transmitted enough confi- 
dence and trust that when the chal- 
lenge came he would be able to 
come back to us on his own. So, for 
all our greeting was casual, we were 
really elated. 


For several weeks we had a few 
minor exhibitions of this kind, and I 
was at my wits’ end to know how to 
prevent them. I felt the child was 
testing us, and that very soon I had 
to find the answer. I began to get 
butterflies in my stomach, my biggest 
fear being can I handle this? What 
if we failed this child? Here, I must 
point out that we always had the 
constructive and sympathetic advice 
of a specially trained worker who 
knew Ken and his problems. She 
visited us regularly and we were 
also free to call her at any time, 
which we did frequently, probably 
more often than we needed to. Her 
help and advice were indispensable. 
From first-hond experience, I now 
know the real value of a trained 
social worker. 
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Possessions 


Slowly we had been adding to 
Ken's possessions in order to bring 
him up with his brother, and also, of 
course, to satisfy a very deep need 
in him. He accepted and tried to de- 
mand everything, and gave nothing 
in return. What Don wanted in re- 
turn was Ken's love and trust. Even 
that was developing, and I think it 
started on the day that Don went 
after two boys who had pushed Ken 
around a bit. He gave them fair 
warning not to pick on his brother. 


One day Ken appeared in the 
living room with his wallet bursting 
with money. I asked him where he 
had got it, and he replied that it was 
his. Of course, I said it couldn't be 
his as he had only 93 cents. Ken said 
“T found it’. I agreed he had found 
it, but that I had to know where as it 
had to be returned. 


We sat across trom each other tor 
an hour at the dining room tabie. I 
felt the deadlock had gone long 
enough, so suggested that I pour a 
glass of gingerale for all of us, and 
when Ken remembered he coud join 
us in the living room. We had taken 
no more than one sip when Ken 
came in. He showed me where he 
had got the money—he had emptied 
some of our church envelopes—and 
I helped him put it back. He was 
very happy to get the money back 
where it belonged and be with the 
rest of us. 


We have had four or five light- 
fingered episodes since then, but 
each time Ken has faced up to the 
situation and returned the articles or 
money. The rule in this house is that 
nothing is “found”. We try to find the 
owner. Since the owner has to be 
located each time, fewer and fewer 
‘found’ articles are appearing. Ken is 
constantly amazed that I know about 
these things, and Don will say, “I 
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don't know how Mum does it, Ken, 
but she always knew with me too. 
We can't get away with a thing”. 


Family Relations 


One Saturday Don decided to go 
to the show to see a Walt Disney 
movie. Ken wanted to go too, and as 
Don was willing to take him, John 
and I decided he could go. We drove 
them to the show and came home. 
They were to come home on the four 
o'clock but, and right on time, we 
saw them coming happily down the 
street. 


John went out to play catch with 
Ken while I talked to Don. He said 
“Mother, I'm afrain I can’t take Ken 
to the show any more until he learns 
to behave. He started a fight with the 
boy next to him, and threatened to 
bash his teeth down his throat, but I 
finally got him calmed down”. Don 
could not take that responsibility 
again. 


A week passed, and again Ken 
wanted to go to the show with Don. 
This time I said No”. That night at 
bath time I explained to Ken why he 
couldn't go. He had behaved badly, 
threatened a little boy, and made so 
much noise that other people could 
not enjoy the movie. He said "I know 
why I can't go; you're afraid I'll get 
mad". For a minute I was shaken 
beucause it was true. We were all 
afraid he would get mad at someone 
or something, and start throwing his 
weight around. “I’m just sorry when 
I see you make yourself and others 
unhappy, but now I'm going to start 
to teach you how to keep your 
temper and not get angry”. Ken in 
his own way had shown me that he 
needed and wanted discipline. 


From that night on I became much 
firmer. I developed what John and 
Don called my “‘sergeant-major 
voice’, and when I used it, Ken did 
not sulk or go into a tantrum. If any- 
thing he would cry quietly for a 
minute or two—his first try at con- 
trolling or handling his emotions. 
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At this stage I could really start to 
help him. I could sit beside him, 
cuddle him, and explain quietly why 
he had to be corrected. Now he knew 
that discipline and love went toge- 
ther, and life became much happier 
for him. I don’t need my “seargeant- 
major voice’’ any more, and when 
Ken says ‘Mother, remember when 
you were trying to teach me this or 
that’, I get a glow around my heart. 


The months are passing. We are 
building warm memories with our 
boy. We've had our frist Christmas, 
Easter, Mother's Day. He is not a 
newcomer to camp this year—he is 
one of the family. The tall tales and 
untrue stories are seldom told now. 
He gets along well with his brother. 
He can come to mother or daddy 
with a quiet little kiss, and can even 
tell us what he is thinking about now. 


His grades at school are excellent. 
When I tucked him in bed one night 
he said, “Gee, Mum, I wish you'd 
found me when I was two, then I'd 
never even have failed one year in 
school’. What a great reward for a 
little love! 


Now on a Sunday morning he will 
tiptoe into our room and give us a 


little kiss, sometimes even crawl un- 
der the covers with us—Don on one 
side, Ken on the other. We know we 
have arrived as a happy family. 


Tribute 


Like all parents, we count our bles- 
sings and admire our boys, but we 
give very special thanks to the Pro- 
testant Children’s Village. What a 
haven it was to Ken. His first talk of 
the Village was constant and brag- 
ging—some of the stories wild and 
imaginative, and some born out of 
the fierce need he had for that shelter 
and comfort. Now he talks of his 
friends at the Village, and he feels 
some of them will find their own fami- 
lies soon. We passed the Village not 
long ago and Ken said, “Mum, that 
is where I'd go again if anything hap- 
pened to you so you couldn't keep 
me’. 


I tried to explain that nothing could 
happen now, that we were a real 
family, and even if something hap- 
pened to me, Donnie, he, daddy and 
Patches (ithe dog) would always stay 
a family. However, in the first eight 
years of his little life he has had so 
litle security and love, he is still 
afraid to accept it. The Village was 
his first rock. We are so grateful to 
it for giving our boy the help he 
needed, Without it, what would have 
become of our youngest son? 








Compliments of a Friend 
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Ir you have an industrial lifting problem, you 
will find our new Crane Handbook invaluable. 

In it you will find information on the classifica- 
tion and selection of electric overhead cranes 
for various services; features of construction; 


runway design data and many other items, 


K 


Write for your copy 
of Publication No. 
MSS-100_ to your 
nearest branch of hag 

Dominion Bridge Bee, 
Company Limited, 
































or P.O. Box 280, 
Montreal, Que. 
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